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PERSONAL. BEAUTY. 


F the admirers of the brunette tell you serious- 

ly that there is no expression in the blonde, 
that she fails to wear well; that her beauty is of 
the shallow type which can be taken in and di- 
gested at half a glance, while the brunette grows 
and grows upon you, like a star in heaven, on the 
other hand, the ‘lovers of the: blonde’ have ex- 
hausted poetry and language in her praise, and 
protest quite as savagely that shé is the most 
perfect specimen of womanly beauty. It is all a 
matter of taste, however, since beauty is a joy 
forever, whether it be that of the nut-brown maid 
or of Fair Elinor. Was it not the “ fair-haired 





Helen” who “lighted fools .the way to dusty 
death ?” Have not both-blonde and_ brunette 
swayed the world by turns? ‘If the-first is too 
colorless ‘and indefinite to please’ you, may not 
the second be too decided in tone to ‘charm an- 
other? We are fond of saying: that: beauty’ is 
but skin-deep—perhaps as a gentle consolation 
to those who have none—while in truth it is bred 
in the bone with those who lay any positive claim 
to it. You’ may rob such a one; of -the ‘cheek’s 
red. marvel, of the eye’s lustre, and print crow’s- 
feet upon the face, and yet the bony structure 
will repeat the story. Landor tells us that ex- 
treme beauty is expressionless; and may it not 
be that Nature, having lavished color, form, and 








Fig. 1.—S1crtrennt MANTLE. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No..IL, Figs. 14 and 15. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Vigogne Jacket. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


harmony upon one, reserves expression for the in- 
harmonious, colorless faces, and so keeps the bal- 
ance good? For expression is always the highest, 


| 


the most durable form of loveliness, sorfiething | 


with which Time can not trifle, which improves 
with age, beside which fine features and vivid 
tints are ineffectual and insignificant. In the 
mean time it is;evident.how great a factor beauty 
is, when a dimple can work mischief, when a pair 
of sparkling.eyes are worth more to their owner 
than a fortune, when a coral lip carries convic- 
tion, and a‘rosy’cheek is'a passport to favor and 
good society. All our prejudices are at the serv- 
ice of beauty at first ‘sight ;*we are apt-to think 
it an exponent of the inward spirit, the soul. shin- 





Fig. 3.—Scrr ror Boy rrom 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES WRAPPINGS 


Fig. 4.—CasHMereE MANTLE. g 


For description see 
Supplement. 


AND BOY’S SUIT 


| 
| 





Fig. 5.—BaratHea MANTLE 


For description see 
Supplement. 


ing through or overflowing into visible form; and 
we experience an almost personal disappointment 
when we find that the manners and thoughts do 
not correspond to the face. - Beauty is, indeed, at 
times something utterly independent of symmet- 
rical féatures and clear complexions and liquid 
eyes: “a divine improvisation,” which happens 
to some people whom we are in the habit of call- 
ing. plain, and develops their possibilities; some- 
thing. that seems to be the radiations of happy 
thoughts, of a lofty mind. And do not the counte- 
nances of those we love always wear a charm that 
transcends actual beauty, be the eyes luminous or 
faded, the nose retroussé or aquiline, the hair gold 
en or gray? 








Fig. 6.—Casmvere MANTLE 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, ITI, Figs, 16 and 17 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50. 


The Publishers of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
invite attention to the liberal terms on 
which this journal will be supplied to 
subscribers during the important polit- 
ical campaign upon which the country 
has just entered. 

The course of Harper’s WEEKLY 
will be such as to maintain the popular 
confidence it has acquired as a faithful 
exponent of enlightened political senti- 
ment and opinion. Its hearty support 
is pledged to the nominees of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and to the princi- 
ples and aims of the Republican party 
as set forth in the Cincinnati Platform 
and exemplified by its policy since its 
organization. ‘The great political ques- 
tions of the day, the momentous issues 
to be decided at the polls next Novem- 
ber, will nowhere be more fully present- 
ed and discussed than in its columns ; 
while the salient features of the cam- 
paign will be amply illustrated with 
cartoons and sketches by Nast and 
other well-known artists. 

The Publishers also invite attention 
to the splendid series of Centennial 
illustrations which have appeared in 
the WEEKLY since the opening of the 
great International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. The illustrations which have 
already appeared comprise plans of the 
grounds and buildings ; bird’s-eye views 
of Philadelphia and the Centennial 
grounds ; portraits of the men connected 
with the management of the Exhibition ; 
sketches of the opening and other in- 
teresting events, and of scenes within 
and around the various buildings ; views 
of the buildings and many of the in- 
teresting objects on exhibition in the 
American and foreign departments ; 
humorous character-sketches, etc. A 
large corps of experienced and skillful 
draughtsmen is constantly engaged in 
furnishing the WEEKLY with these illus- 
trations ; and when the doors of the 
Exhibition close, the pages of the 
Wekk y will have presented a picto- 
rial history of the great Centennial 
enterprise unequaled in fidelity, full- 
ness, variety, and artistic excellence. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


New York. 


Persons desiring to have HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition (May 10, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain 
it by remitting ten cents for each of the 
back numbers. | 
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Dollars, 
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0” With the Number of HaRPer’s W EEK- 
LY for Fuly 8 was issued gratuitously a splendidly 
illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a graphic sketch of 
THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 


Srom the pen of MR. EUGENE LAWRENCE, with 
portraits of some of the leading statesmen of the 
Revolution ; a double-page fac-simile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence ; a view of Independence 
Hall ; an engraving of the Signing of the Decla- 
vation ; and a rich variety of interesting reading 
matter. 

An illugtrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor Fuly 15. 





0 A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT, comprising a 
Cuirass Basque, Pouf Over-Skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket,and Walking Skirt, and designed for sum- 
mer dresses, will be published with our next Num- 
ber. For List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 463. 





BATHING. 


T is very much to be desired that all of 
our towns and cities that can possibly 
afford it should build bath-houses for their 
inhabitants of both sexes to use when the 
heats of summer set in. Wherever the «x- 
periment has been tried, it has met vith 
unqualified approval and patronage, and 
we have no doubt that every municipality 
would find its own account in the pursuance 
of such a plan, since those that are clean 
are much more likely to respect themselves 
than those that are unclean, and those that 
respect themselves are unlikely to commit 
crime which would cost the city more money 
in the end than the value of many bath- 
houses. 

There are, moreover, wards of every mu- 
nicipality, those who gravitate to cities for 
work, or, being in cities, are unable to get 
away, for whom it is a question if it is not 
the duty of the municipality to provide cer- 
tain essentials of existence—air, let us say ; 
and if air, then surely water. It is not only 
a duty to these wards themselves, who con- 
tribute nothing to the support of the city— 
that is, in direct money—but a duty to those 
who do contribute, and the most largely, and 
who have aright to expect themselves to be 
properly taken care of for the consideration 
they render. They are not properly taken 
care of if they are subjected to the contagion 
of countless diseases that spring from the 
unavoidable filthiness of the other classes 
of the population—that, having their gen- 
esis among the unwashed in the foul and 
crowded cellars and garrets where bathing 
is impossible, soon spread and run riot 
among those who in themselves fulfill all 
the conditions of health. 

It being admitted that it is as much a 
part of the duty of cities to build bath- 
houses as to build streets and light them, 
school-houses and manage them, it is mani- 
fest that these bath-houses should be thor- 
oughly respectable. We do not pretend to 
think it wise to imitate their luxury in this 
respect, being content to follow a very long 
way off, indeed, but it does seem a shame 
that the ancients, with their ignorance of 
hygienic laws, should have so far out- 
stripped us in such a vital thing as the bath. 
The public baths of the Persians were won- 
ders of magnificence even to the Greeks, 
who made their own a matter of voluptu- 
ous enjoyment for the meanest citizen, while 
the remains of the Roman baths, frequented 
once by high and low, are such as still to 
astonish us by their vastness and grandeur, 
and by the beauty which the people of that 
empery did not think too fine to be lavished 
on the lowest. To these baths, doubtless, 
before they became subjects of abuse, that 
great people owed much of their strength, 
their hardihood, their robust health; and it 
seems as though it might be a matter of 
prudence and necessity for us to imitate far 
off in laths and deals what they held it so 
well worth while to do in precious marbles 
and costliest labor. 


















HE furniture 
known under the 
name of the Lovis 
Seize had at once an 
amazing difference 
from its immediate 
predecessors and a cu- 
rious similarity to 
them. The similarity 
was in the festoons, 
the garlands, the gild- 
ing, the not entirely 
forgotten shell of the decoration; the dif- 
ference was in the shape of the article and 
the care and serious study expended on it. 
It was an eclectic affair, and although very 
far from an ideal style, it chose the best 
of several. Refinement was evident in its 
lines, and some comprehension that there 
was a world outside of Paris—the very op- 
posite of any thing to be gathered from the 
results of that habit of the Quatorze of neg- 
lecting detail in order to secure broad effect, 
through the unwise inheritance of which the 
Rococo had wound up not only with neg- 
lect, but with a complete ignorance of de- 
tail and lawlessness of fancy that implied 
indifference to all beyond, if not contempt. 
And there was in the very aspect of the 
Louis Seize, in its right lines and its free- 
dom from idle curvatures, some subtile and 
perhaps unconscious hint that here virtue 
was respected where lately vice had been en- 
throned. Nor is this at all fanciful, since it 
is certainly impossible to look at the furni- 
tures of the three reigns—the Quatorze, the 
Quinze, and the Louis Seize—and not ob- 
serve where license became profligacy and 
was again restrained into decency—house- 
hold and palatial decoration colored neces- 
sarily by the moral qualities of its designing 
and accepting minds. 

Since changes have been made so vastly 
easier than they were in the old days when 
markets were far distant from home, means 
of conveyance difficult to obtain, vassals put 
under requisition for making and transport- 
ing, and money scarce where the chief of the 
revenue was paid in the products of the soil, 
since wealth has in every way so multiplied 
itself, there has been almost as frequently a 
fashion in furniture as in millinery—some 
sufficient reason, some real philosophy, to be 
found in the change in both cases. And it 
seems to us that in its encroachments and 
selections—it possessed, we think, no inven- 
tions—the Louis Seize deserves, perhaps, 
more the name of a fashion than a style, 
having neither the freedom and novelty of 
the Quatorze nor the purity of the Grecian, 
nor, although using a mingling of both, mark- 
ed by that pronounced individuality proper 
to the conception of an absolute style. 

There is nothing at all obscure about the 
way in which variations in such household 
outfit as furniture are occasioned. We have 
already seen how the increased facility of 
communication with the East enriched the 
Gothic ; how the discovery of the arabesques 
of the grottoes helped forward the Renais- 
sance ; how the struggle between the Gothic 
and the Renaissance made the Elizabethan ; 
how the pomp and pride of the French court 
developed the Quatorze. The Louis Seize, 
whether fashion or style, was no exception, 
and we find in it, notwithstanding its at- 
tempt at nobler things, an evident clinging 
to the traditions of the century and a half 
behind it at court, just as in the king him- 
self, who would never appoint a bishop or 
confer a benefice outside of the pale of no- 
ble birth, was apparent a leaning toward 
the privileged orders, although it had long 
been a recognized fact that the interest of 
the kings was with the people and against 
the nobles. We see, moreover, in the coup 
@eil of the Louis Seize an uprising of pop- 
ular thought and republican ideas, with 
the classic turn that was given to all things 
much more distinctly than ever before, 
actuated probably by the example of the 
Grecian republics, the more wide-spread 
knowledge of whose history, joined with 
the awakening events of the American Rev- 
olution, was fast undermining the structure 
of the heaven-descended right of kings. It 
was also impossible that such a new world 
should have been opened, such a literal res- 
urrection of the dead past in its beauty, as 
in the uncovering of Pompeii, that was all 


Tue Louis Seize. 








the time progressing, without producing a 
deep impression; and Pompeian ideas are 
so constantly reflected in the Louis Seize 
that it seems, in many respects, almost a 
repetition of the early Renaissance. In ad- 
dition to all that, without doubt the very 
great favor that classic aspirations had been 
meeting in England also, where, in a debased 
state, the classic had prevailed many years, 
and during the last half century, especially 
since the publication of ADam’s Spalatro— 
a description and restoration, with plates, 
of DrocLeT1an’s villa—with a more thor- 
ough acquaintance of the right spirit and 
details, had reacted on the French taste, 
weary of gaudy trifling, and just in the 
mood to accept it. 

Ideas that lead to radical change and re- 
newal, the student observes, first come in 
literature, in dress, in architecture—last of 
all in furniture; and they reach furniture 
modified by many other influences than those 
of direct art—convenience, the fashion of 
garments, the habits of life, making them- 
selves felt quite as much as the inspiring 
power of Greek lintel or Gothic arch; and 
the careful reconstructer can, as has been 
said, build again the whole fabric of a for- 
gotten society from the features of its fur- 
niture. If he attempt, at some future era, 
to reconstruct history from the Louis Seize, 
he will find a love of sumptuous splendor 
and revelry on the one side, just beginning 
to be held in check on the other by the new 
ideas born of disgust for courtly vice—and 
for such wanton and useless expenditure as 
that where the mere hangings of the bed 
presented by Madame DE MontesPaN to the 
bride of the royal prince, her son and the 
king’s, cost, with their marvelous embroid- 
ery in gold and pearls, more than a million 
livres of the present day—together with a 
recognition also of the rights of man that 
knew no other way thus to express itself 
than by means of the forms in use in the 
times of early austerity and desired freedom. 
He will see that this was furniture that 
could array, as it did, the salon where Ma- 
dame RoLanp and her friends discussed the 
principles of liberty, and also furnish forth 
the revels of Marre ANTOINETTE and her 
courtiers at the Petit Trianon. 

The earlier chair, with sprawling legs, 
called the cancan, from which the vile dance 
of the same name derived its appellation, 
was a chairnot to be accepted in the fash- 
ion of Louis Seize, but to be departed from 
as widely as circumstances would admit. 
There is not a sprawling leg to be found in 
any article of the Louis Seize; they are all 
upright, turned sometimes in various ways, 
imitating vases and cups, chiefly the flat 
tazza, and in the main resembling little col- 
umns or colonnettes, headed and supported by 
tiny astragals, usually fluted, and usually 
with the fluting accentuated and broken 
again by vertical lines of gilding. Gilding 
did its best, indeed, in the Louis Seize, not 
with the vulgar profusion that it supersed- 
ed, although much more ostentatiously still 
than quite pleases the correct taste, but 
with rather remarkable freedom, consider- 
ing the fact of the return to Greek profiles, 
and with that the naturally accompanying 
exhibition of a severer fancy than had ruled 
before for centuries. Severe in outline only, 
it would seem, for, when we come to decora- 
tion, there were the multitudinous wreaths 
and festoons and knots and ribbons, with 
rosettes of roses set in a square, nests of the 
acanthus, and scrolls half in doubt whether 
they are not broken fragments of a shell, 
with countless other variations in the mould- 
ings and mounts. Heavy articles were well 
lifted off the floor, grace was regarded from 
a chaster point of view than when the po- 
lite world sat and lay on the old agglomera- 
tion of curves, while comfort, although car- 
ried to no such point of Oriental luxury and 
lounging as once, was yet by no means over- 
looked. Meantime the various babioles, that 
we have spoken ef as coming in during the 
last generations,.were retained, and the new 
woods were freely used in their construc- 
tion, but all redeemed from the curve, and 
Grecianized. The material difference be- 
tween the Louis Seize chair and that of 
the Quinze was its more upright form, the 
classic contour of its lines and of the orna- 
ment that was doing its best to be freed 
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from the Rococo; while carving, perhaps in- 
spired by recent English work, when used 
in preference to the perfect marquetry or 
in conjunction with it, was never in any 
French work since the early Renaissance 
of so rich a description. The sofa had the 
same character as the chair, sufficiently com- 
fortable, not unpicturesque, on the whole, 
in spite of its too splendid glitter; mirrors 
had become very large, and, used extrava- 
gantly still, made resplendent features in 
the fashion; the tables were usually on long 
slender straight or tapering legs, sometimes 
simply standing four-square, sometimes with 
oval-shaped connecting bars between the 
feet, most of them of a pleasing appearance; 
and the cabinets, built in various shapes, 
were exceedingly beautiful pieces. Some 
of these cabinets resemble the little Italian 
bureau, which, light in construction, without 
fragility, was certainly as pretty an article 
as a drawing-room can know, its slender 
supports strengthened by the ornamental 
bars between, frequently long double ovals 
meeting in a vase or any other ornament, 
and the top raised and filled with numer- 
ous little drawers surrounded by elaborate 
ornament, the handles made of carvings of 
precious marbles in flowers and fruits, and 
a central space inclosing, between gilt colon- 
nettes with richly wrought tiny plinths and 
capitals, more intimate and secret drawers 
behind the space of its ornament, We have 
been shown a precious old bureau of this de- 
scription in this country, the price of which 
was not in the least extortionate at some- 
thing over a thousand dollars. 

While, as we have seen, the effect of 
Louis Seize furnishing was somewhat more 
severe, it was equally as splendid as that of 
its predecessors. The paneling of rooms 
had no more of the Rococo flourishes; they 
followed straight lines, and usually, of what- 
ever material made, were painted white ; 
the pilasters between were carved with mi- 
nute richness and delicacy, and were gilt so 
finely and substantially that the gilding is 
in perfect preservation to-day. The quills 
of the fluted columns were beaded, and ara- 
besque-work after the old Raphaelesque de- 
signs accompanied the decoration of many 
interiors, these portions carved and those 
painted and gilt, the gilding alloyed so as 
to produce various tints, the coppery red, 
the silvery green. The furnitures them- 
selves, when of merit, were designed by 
RIESENER, ROENTGEN, CAUVET, and many 
other artists of celebrity, who also often 
took in charge the whole accompanying 
scheme of decoration; and various articles 
were made of tulip, purple, laburnum, and 
rose wood, or of lighter woods colored in 
the various golden brown shades by means 
of a hotiron. The chief ornament was mar- 
quetry of elaborate pattern and workman- 
ship in floral garlands, surrounded by bor- 
ders of fine diaper-work, The chairs and 
couches were upholstered in Gobelin, or in 
the costly French and Italian silks. All 
these articles were further enriched by the 

emarkable metal mounts-of GoUuTHIERE, 

ARTHELEMY, and others, modeled with ex- 
quisite precision, chased and gilt with a sol- 
id finish that defies time and tarnish; while 
Sévres china profusely used added its charm 
to the whole. 

The style which succeeded the Lovuts Seize 
was so exceedingly faulty that it would 
needs have been followed by a reaction, if 
not by a return to that which it had sup- 
planted, even if the restoration of the legit- 
imate sovereigns} had not enforced a ban- 
ishment of every thing that had obtained 
favor under the usurping powers—the great 
waves of those mighty events felt in the 
drawing-room as well as mounting to the 
scaffold. But of course when the rightful 
kings were on their own throne they did 
their best, or rather the purveyors to the 
court did, to make their absence forgotten, 
and took things up as nearly as possible 
where they were when the fatal axe of ’93 
had fallen. In this way it came about that 
the Louis Seize furniture was again the fa- 
vorite of that fashion which, after intervals 
of departure from its standard, always local, 
never universal, has again returned to it, 
with the greater elaboration of its Pompe- 
ian features, and our palaces are gay with 
the things whose associations are full of 
the sad history and bitter renunciation of 
one of the most picturesque and unfortu- 
nate women of all time. Far more refined 
and only less splendid than previous French 
styles, it is as well suited to the frivolities 
of the life too frequently led nowadays by 
the extraordinarily wealthy as more stable 
and solid and dignified furniture could be. 
While full of its reminiscences, it supplies 
a glitter that does not exist in the Renais- 
sance, and it is lighter and airier than the 
Gothic, which, besides, exacts more arche- 
ological knowledge than has been, until 
lately, in the possession of many individ- 
uals, and which, even if not an anachronism 
in connection with the manners and habits 
of those about it, would be at any rate most 
singularly at variance with the French cos- 





tumes of the men and women of the period. 
The Louis Seize is now made, moreover, 
with a perfection that gives it a right of 
existence until the spirit of the age shall 
develop something superior, if it prove ca- 
pable of it—something, we might hope, in 
which gilding shall be very subordinate, 
and veneering a lost art. At present the 
Louis Seize furniture is made in America 
with a nicety and purity quite equal to that 
which characterizes the best examples, and 
its wonderfully beautiful carving is unri- 
valed by any that comes from abroad. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING DRESSES. 


HERE is a tendency toward wearing lighter 
mourning than was formerly the custom—to 
make it not less simple and plain in style, but of 
less weighty and more wholesome fabrics, Thus 
instead of heavy bombazine for first mourning 
and for winter dresses, there are more Henrietta 
cloths, camel’s-hair, and other soft clinging lus- 
treless fabrics; while for summer the silky By- 
zantine, as light as muslin, is preferred to the 
warm and clinging iron grenadine. English mod- 
els for mourning dress were at one time followed 
implicitly, and are still copied by those who think 
it necessary to wear a great deal of English crape. 
But this handsome crape has proved to be most 
unwholesome, especially for veils; its deep crin- 
kle is injurious to the eyes, its flaky particles ir- 
ritate the skin, its warmth and heat cause bleed- 
ing at the nose, and the inhalation of its dyes and 
of the tiny particles that escape from it have done 
serious harm to ladies with weak lungs. For these 
reasons many ladies have adopted the French fash- 
ien of wearing their crape veils draped over the 
crown of the bonnet instead of on the face, and 
ornamenting their mourning dresses with self- 
trimmings and mourning fringes, or, at most, with 
only narrow bands and folds of crape. The glit- 
ter of jet, and the laces used by the French in 
very early stages of mourning, are showy and ob- 
jectionable, but light fabrics and self-trimmi 
are far more sensible on costumes which are of 
themselves sombre enough. 

Heavy mourning is also worn a much shorter 
time than formerly, being now put on for three 
months or for six, in cases where it used to be 
worn @ year, and sometimes two years. This is 
especially the case with the younger members of 
the family, but it is impossible to quote any spe- 
cial rule for such matters, In France the dura- 
tion of mourning dress is as definitely settled as 
its color, but here each family decides how long 
a period crape shall be worn, when silk shall be 
put on, and all the other details. It is now very 
unusual to find the unwholesome black crape worn 
around the neck and wrists, at least where it will 
come in contact with the skin. Black crape col- 
lars are scarcely to be fountl in the stores; when 
insisted upon, they are made of the crape doubled 
plainly without trimming. White crépe lisse dou- 
bled in fine pleatings, or crimped, or in round col- 
lars, is worn from the first. Some families use 
pleated ruffs of English crape at the funeral and 
in the street, and they are made occasionally for 
the deep black worn by widows, but even the lat- 
ter is an exception, as the widow’s ruche of white 
tarlatan, crimped and then puffed, is preferred as 
more distinctive. For general wear in the house, 
linen collars and cuffs of simple shape are adopt- 
ed. These are made perfectly plain in the flaring 
shape, with rouleau points in front, or else they 
have a hem neatly hem-stitched. Pleated linen 
frills finished with a hem-stitched border are also 
worn around the high neck of the basque and 
within the wrists of the close coat sleeves. 

Byzantine is considered the handsomest thin 
fabric for mourning dresses, and is also the most 
expensive. It is all silk, thin and wiry like gauze, 
and with closely woven smooth surface. It is 
made up over silk, and is trimmed with pleatings 
and with the crimped tape fringes that modistes 
call mourning fringes. Next this comes the iron 
grenadines of mixed silk and wool. These are 
chosen in small, close, or, at most, in medium 
meshes; the Mexicaine open squares, plaids, 
stripes, and brocaded grenadines are not worn 
in regular mourning, but in the “complimentary” 
mourning put on for a short time for very dis- 
tant’ relatives, connections by marriage, or for 
friends. The iron grenadine comes in single and 
in double width, but modistes find that measur- 
ing three-fourths of a yard in width cuts to best 
advantage; this costs from $1 25 to $2 25 a yard. 
There are many lower-priced grenadines, but it 
is economy to buy a good quality of these goods ; 
indeed, it is poor economy to buy any low-priced 
black goods, as they soon become rusty and shab- 
by-looking, and the expense of making them is 
lost. It is not possible to have much variety in 
a wardrobe consisting wholly of black dresses, 
and the better plan is to have fewer dresses, and 
have those of good materials, made in the best 
manner. In making grenadine suits no one now 
uses a lower skirt of grenadine. The dress must 
be worn over silk, so the grenadine flounces are 
at once put on the silk of the foundation. Taf- 
feta silks, or else the gros grains that cost from 
$1 50 to $2 a yard, are used when new silk must 
be bought, but it is more usual to utilize some 
partly worn skirt of black silk by turning it, and 
cleaning with diluted ammonia. Modistes re- 
quire from fifteen to twenty yards of grenadine, 
exclusive of the silk skirt, merely for basque, over- 
skirt, and the pleatings on the lower skirt. The 
pleatings used for mourning dresses are wider 
and flatter than those worn in colors. Bunched 
and clustered pleatings are also much used. 
Some of these have an inch-wide box-pleat with 
five narrow pleats on each side, while others are 
grouped in five or six narrow pleats, all turned 
one way, and separated by a plain space or by 
one wide pleat. Double and triple tabliers edgc4 





with mourning fringe are chosen by thin ladies 
who require elaborate draperies. 

Henrietta cloth is a favorite material for the 
woolen dresses that are worn in this climate all 
the year round. Merchants say their customers 
demand it in finer qualities every year, and that 
it is now preferred to the English bombazines, as 
it is not so harsh to the touch, and is entirely 
without gloss. Very fair qualities, heavy enough 
for summer and for the demi-season, are sold for 
$1 50 a yard, but finer cloths are $2 50 or $3. 
A good model for these dresses has a Marguerite 
polonaise edged with side pleating headed by a 
bias band; down the front of the garment are 
three rows of small buttons, and similar buttons 
are on the square pocket; the skirt has one deep 
side pleating and a wide band. Rough-finished 
but soft camel’s-hair is also used for handsome 
polonaise suits. Nice qualities cost from $2 50 
to $3 50 a yard, and are a yard and three-eighths 
wide. Some are made up entirely plain, with 
only stitched hems; even the sleeves have no 
cuffs, but are piped around the wrist and left 
open two inches up the outer seam. Others are 
trimmed with crimped fringe, and with many 
rows of narrow wool braid, or with one or two 
rows of very wide braid. Those who are tired 
of twilled surfaces select the basket-woven cloths 
that cost from $1 25 to $1 75 a yard; these are 
especially liked for young ladies who begin to 
_ their mourning with folds and pipings of 
silk. 


We must not omit to say that the fashion of 
almost covering the dress with crape still pre- 
vails, as the crape is not so injurious when it does 
not come in contact with the person. Sometimes 
the entire basque is covered with a layer of crape, 
while in other cases the sleeves show the bomba- 
zine of which the dress is made, and only the 
waist is covered with crape. The lower skirt has 
a crape cover to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and the remainder is concealed by the over-skirt. 
Dresses of tamise cloth are made up in the same 
manner, but this soft and light cloth is also very 
much liked when eaniet with self-pleating. 
Mrs good qualities are sold for 75 cents or $1 a 
yard. 


WRAPS, 
Wraps to be worn with mourning are usually 
made of the material of the dress. To wear with 


various dresses are sacques of thin silk covered 
entirely with English crape. When greater 
warmth is required, there are graceful mantles in 
scarf, mantilla, or Dolman shape, made of the soft 
and lustreless camel’s-hair, trimmed with crimped 
fringe and folds of repped silk, or else with wool 
braid in many parallel rows. 


BONNETS, HATS, AND VEILS. 

For the first and deepest mourning, bonnets 
made of doubled English crape are worn both win- 
terand summer, For those who prefer the plain- 
est styles they are without folds around the crown 
or even a binding on the edges. Their only trim- 
ming consists of the crape veil, which is draped 
upon it and worn hanging behind almost to the 
bottom of the dress. This veil is from a yard 
and a fourth to a yard and a half long, and has 
a hem a quarter of a yard deep on the lower edge, 
while on the upper edge is merely a rolled hem. 
It is arranged in a quadruple box-pleat, begin- 
ning two inches below the upper edge. ‘This 
pleat is over two inches broad, with four small 
pleats on each side. This takes up the whole 
breadth of the veil, and is sewed to the top of 
the bonnet just back of the front, leaving a two- 
inch pleating standing erect on the brim. The 
pleat is then continued over the crown, and is 
caught to its lower edge, from whence the veil 
hangs straight. For face trimming there is a 
knotted band of crape, or else some pleatings. 
A tulle or Brussels net veil is then worn over the 
face. When ladies prefer the crape veil over 
the face, it is made very long, widely hemmed on 
the lower edge, and tied on with a string passed 
through a hem in the top. It is then drawn plain- 
ly over the face and fastened behind the crown 
by an onyx pin. Crape bonnets not trimmed by 
the veil have folds around the crown, tied in a 
large loose knot high on the left side. The wid- 
ow’s cap is now the merest line of a white crimp- 
ed tarlatan ruche worn just above the forehead ; 
the white bow is no longer worn at the throat. 
Square veils of crape are worn off the face and 
doubled backward on the bonnet, fastened-there 
by long onyx brooches on each side. 

Black chip bonnets are more worn every sea- 
son, as they are lighter than crape. They are 
simply trimmed with crape for first mourning. 
For lighter mourning they have folded scarfs and 
soft puffs of lustreless gros grain silk, or else of 
basket-woven silk. With the latter there is a 
binding of galloon on the edge of the chip bonnet. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


JOHN NEAL, the poet and prose author, who 
died a few days since in Portland, Maine, at the 
age of eighty-three, had done pretty much every 
thing that men do in the United States. He 
was clerk in a store at the age of twelve; a few 
years later he journeyed through Maine and 
taught penmanship and drawing. In 1814 and 
1815 he was a dry-goods merchant in Boston 
and New York, and in 1816 was similarly en- 
gaged in Baltimore, where he failed. He then 
studied law, learned several languages, wrote 
reviews, and began authorship, producing sev- 
eral novels and poems of merit that had their 
run of popularity. He went to England in 1824, 
where Ee wes well received. JEREMY BENTHAM 
invited him to take up his residence in his house, 
where he remained during the greater portion 
of his stay. In the year 1827 he returned to 
America, and settied in Portland, where he em- 

loyed himself uatil 1850 in practi law, writ- 
ug, aud lecturing. «a wccordvuce Waly We Wise 





ory that “no superfluous energy should run to 
waste,’’ he also established gymnasia and gave 
lessons to large classes in sparring. He always 
wielded a graceful and most prolific pen. 

—Miss Ke.ioee will be paid $500 and her ex- 
penses for running up to the Bowdoin Com- 
mencement, August 2, and chanting a little to 
jn future hope of the country in that institu. 

on. 

—Cuar.es J. Hutt, of Chicago, has assigned 
to Oberlin College a $25,000 life-insurance poli- 
cy, payable at his death, for the endowment of a 
professorship in that institution, in memory of 
his deceased daughter. 

—James Barrp, the opulent Scotch manufac- 
turer, who died a few ays since, was wise in 
that he gave before his death $2,500,000 to the 
Scottish Church, and saw it securely invested. 

—Ex-Mayor Eastman, of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, should have what we call the “level 
head.’? Recently he gave 500 of the street boys 
of that city a straw hat each, with this remark- 
able legend pasted inside the crown: ‘ Don’t 
drink, don’t swear, don’t smoke, don’t chew; 
be industrious, work hard, study hard, play 
hard, and you will never be hatless, With the 
best wishes for your welfare.” 

—The Rey. Dr. Riea, of England, said at the 
Baltimore Methodist ConTerence, “* Though En- 
gland is divided about many things, yet, by a de- 
cisive and overwhelming majority, she is agreed 
that there can be no law of the land which can 
prohibit the use of the Scriptures in the schools 
of the land.” 

—Dennis Lyon, who died in this city June 
17, at 25 Vandewater Street, was one hundred 
and ten years old, andan Irishman. He came to 
this country with his wife and four children 
twenty-six years ago, being then eighty-four, 
and up to the one hundred and fifth year of his 
age retained a good capacity for work. During 
the closing years of his life he could relate, with 
accuracy as to dates and circumstances, accounts 
of events which occurred three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

—Miss RyLanp, who lately presented the town 
of Birmingham, England, with the Cannon Hill 
Park, has just given forty acres of land at Small 
Heath, valued at $150,000, for the formation of 
another park. 

—Professor Bora, of this city, has been ap- 
pointed by the Italian government Commis- 
sioner to the Exhibition at Philadelphia. Re- 
cently his government conferred upon him the 
title of Commendatore. He is directed by Min- 
ister CopPprINno “to report on the moral and in- 
tellectual progress of the United States in this 
first century of her national existence, and on 
that wonderful movement which in this brief 
interval of time has raised her to so high a place 
among the nations that have contributed most 
to human progress.’’ Professor Borta is to 
make this study particularly with reference to 
the intellectual and moral wants of Italy, and 
to those reforms in public education which the 
experience of the United States may suggest. 

—The stream of Mrs. A. T. Stewart’s benefac- 
tions, instead of ceasing to flow, goes onward and 
with increasing volume. Already she has made 
donations to fifty-two of our local charities, ran- 
ging from $500 to $2500, and making an aggregate 
of $74,500, and the intimation comes from Jud, 
HILTon that other charitable institutions, 
found deserving, will be made recipients of hez 
bounty. Since the death of her husband Mrs, 
Stewart's donations—those of which the pub- 
lic have been informed—have reached an aggre- 
gate of about four hundred thousand dollars, 

—Mrs. Scott Srppons, who is now in New 
South Wales, writes to a friend in San Francisco 
that a remarkably handsome Feejee Islander took 
a great fancy to her, and wanted to buy her of 
Mr. Scort Sippons. He was willing to give six 
bunches of bananas in exchange. 

—The houses in London eementy occupied 
by literary celebrities have recently been mark- 
ed by tablets with inscriptions: SamugL Jonn- 
son, No. 17 Gough Square; Joun Drypen, No. 
43 Gerard Street; BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, No. 7 
Craven Street; Epmunp Burkes, No. 37 Gerard 
Street; Lord Byron, No. 16 Holles Street. 

—M. WappinerTon, the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, has sent a circular to the 
communal authorities announcing the intention 
of the government to provide for the education 
of all children of suitable age, and to build new 
school-houses, « 

—Miss Janez Stuart, in an interesting article 
in the July number of Scribner, gives the follow- 
ing interesting reminiscence in connection with 
the “Gilbert Stuart Portraits of Washington :”’ 
“T once heard my father, in private conversa- 
tion with WasHINGTON ALLSTON, give his candid 
opinion of General WasHINGTON’s appearance. 

e said that his figure was by no means good, 
that his shoulders were high and narrow, and 
his hands and feet remarkably large. He had 
‘aldermanic proportions,’ and this defect was 
increased by the form of the vest of that day. 
But with all these drawbacks, his appearance 
was singularly fine. I have heard my mother 
say that the tirst time she saw him, he entered 
the hall door as she passed from the entry to 
the parlor, and that she thought him the most 
superb-looking person she had ever seen. He 
was then dressed in black velvet, with white lace 
ruffles, etc., exactly as StuaRrtT’s picture repre- 
sented him.”” No man better than WasHINGTON 
knew the advantage gained by being well dress- 
ed. Indeed, he had a fondness for fine clothes, 
and on the higher social as well as p blic occas 
sions was the best-dressed man of hk ime. 

—The ways of royalty when in private, and ave 
parently unobserved by the enterprising reporter 
and interviewer, show us that in the matter of 
talk as well as of tipple sovereigns are much like 
other folks. Lately when the Emperor of Brae 
zil went to West Point, Mrs. Brazil and her laag 
friend Dona JosEFINA DA Fonesca, and two 
gentlemen of the suite, did not cross the rive:, 
— fatigue and desiring needed rest troua 

ong journeyings. Hardly had his Majesty the 
Emperor reached General Rucer’s head-quartera 
when the Empress and Dona JoseFiNa, wita 
their male friends, alighted from the Wagner 
drawing-room car, and made their way leisuree 
ly to the nearest grocery. Now there was note 
ing very peculiar in a Brazilian Empress arn 
roaching an American Prycery but when hef# 
Majesty the Empress of Brazil seated herseim 
upon the steps of the aforesaid grocery, wita 
Dona Josertna by her side, and the male attend- 
ants cailed for lager for four, then came thag§ 
true inwardness of feeling which always sur 
rounds a merry group gathered for a festive 
roung ar two af the temes Tentonic beverage 
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Bag for Bathing Clothes. 


Tue lower part of this bag is made of écru Java canvas bound with red 
souteche. The upper part is of écru linen, embroidered in point Russe with 
red zephyr worsted. For the lower part cut of canvas one piece eighteen 
inches and a half wide and of the same length; for the front and back trans- 
fer the outlines of the design, one-half of which is given by Fig. 33, Supple- 
ment, to the material, and work the braiding with red woolen soutache. Fold 
the canvas crosswise through the middle, join it on the ends, and along each 
seam lay it in three pleats three-quarters of an inch deep, turning upward, 
and in one pleat an inch and three-quarters deep, turning downward. Edge 
the lower part of the bag at the top with thick wire, and bind it with red 
woolen braid. For the upper part of the bag cut of écru linen one piece 
thirty-six inches and seven-eighths wide and fourteen inches high, and orna- 
ment it with foundation figures worked in chain stitch and point Russe with 
red zephyr worsted, as shown by the illustration. Sew up this part on the 
ends, fold down the upper edge an inch and three-quarters wide, and stitch it 
for a hem, into which red.woolen braid tied in a knot on the ends is run. 
Bind the upper edge of the bag with red woolen braid, and cut out the under 
edge to suit the curve of the lower part, which is laid in pleats on the ends, 
and then sew both parts together. On the lower part set handles, for which 
cut two pieces of écru Java canvas each two inches and seven-eighths wide 
and twenty-four inches long, fold them lengthwise through the middle, over- 
seam the edges together, and trim them with red woolen braid set on in curves. 
The seam made by setting on the handles is covered with a fold of Java can- 
vas, which is set on the upper edge of the lower part of the bag. This fold 
consists of a strip uf Java canvas two inches and a half wide, folded length- 
wise, and sewed up on the sides, and trimmed with red woolen braid to match 
the handles. The lower part of the bag is trimmed with bows of similar 
braid, as shown by the illustration. 


House Slipper. 

Tuts slipper of écru linen is or- 
namented with application ara- 
besques of maroon leather. Cut 
the application figures from Figs. 
81 and 82, Supplement, which 
give one-half of the design for the 
front and heel of the slipper, and 
button-hole stitch them on the 
linen foundation with maroon sad- 
dier’s silk. The heel of the’slip- 
per is covered with maroon leath- 
er, and ornamented with white 
silk stitching. 


Bathing Shoe, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tas bathing shoe is made of 
écru sail-cloth, and is cut in bands, 
which are closed on the instep with 
buttons and button-holes. The 
thin leather sole is covered on 
the outside with brass edged with Fig. 1.—Omep Sik Bartn- 
pieces of leather, while the inside inc Cap. 
is furnished with plaited wire and 
an interlining of carriage leather ; 
all parts of the sole are furnished 
with holes, as shown by Fig. 2. 
The edge of the shoe is trimmed 
with red woolen braid, and on the front is set a bow of 
similar braid. Soles of matting or plaited twine may 
be substituted for those of brass. The bands at the 
left are furnished with button-holes, and those at the 
right with buttons. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XL, 
Figs. 48-50. 





WASHING AT HOME. 


AREFUL housekeepers know that the expense of 


washing at home is about a third of what it costs to put out, and this is a most important 
consideration. Weekly or, at most, fortnightly washes are necessary, for clothes rot and mildew lying 
about damp and dirty, and wine, ink, and other stains can not be removed easily after they have 
remained in some time. The best mode of taking these out is by a bleach. Bleaching liquids of 
course can be bought, and, applied with care, they need not be mischievous; but they should be only 
admitted into the laundry for the purpose of taking out stains, and a home-made bleach is generally 
the safest, for which proceed as follows: Pour some boiling water on chloride of lime, bottle it, keep 
it well corked, and be careful in using not to stir it, so that none of the sediment escapes. This will 
have a powerful effect, and even bring holes in the material, as will any other bleaching liquid, if it 


is not (immediately after the stain disappears) well washed and boiled out. 

Things for the wash must be carefully sorted, very dirty kitchen 
towels, greasy cloths, etc., being kept apart from the other white things ; 
and fine things, colored things, and flannels in distinct classes. All 
white articles (but on no account flannels or colored things) should be 
previously soaked ; it saves the clothes and it saves labor, whether a 
machine or subsequent hand rubbihg is resorted to. It is merely nec- 
essary to soap the dirtiest portions and lay them overnight in the tubs, 
covered with lukewarm water. The greasy and very dirty things should 
have a tub to themselves ; if this can not be done, they should be placed 
at the bottom. All white things should be washed through twice—that 
is, in washer-woman’s parlance, “firsted” 
and “seconded”—being turned inside out 
between the processes. With a machine 
the same plan holds good, some ten minutes 
each time in the machine being necessary ; 
they are put in with water and soap jelly, 
made by boiling down the soap beforehand, 
and adding soda. 

With proper management, only soap and 
soda are required for washing white things. 
If not absolutely deleterious, washing pow- 
ders are superfluities, and rough-handed and 
inexperienced washer-women are apt to use 
a superabundant quantity to save them- 
selves hand-labor, and then the result can 
not fail to be bad. There is little fear of 
their using too much soda, as it injures their hands. Soda crystals form 
the best kind of soda for the laundry work, and in soap pale primrose 
—viz., the superior kind of yellow soap—or next to that, mottled. 

After the “ seconding,” white things must be boiled and rinsed twice 
—once thoroughly out of the soap they are boiled with, and then in 


Fig. 3.—Secrion or Borper or Dresstnc Care, Fic. 1, Pace 461. 












Hovse S.rrrer. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 31 and 82. 


[Jury 15, 1876. 
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Fig. 2.—Dressinc Care.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 461.] 
For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., 
Figs. 46 and 47. 


Bac ror Batuine Ciornes. 


For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 83. 











































Figs. 1 and 2.—Cioak ror Girt rrom 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


Back anp Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25-30. 






Fig. 1.—Batutnc Snor.—[See Fig. 2.] 





bluing water—and so hung up to dry. For colored things no soda must on 
any account be used, nor must they be allowed to lie about damp, but must be 
washed off quickly, and dried in the shade or in the dark. For colored stock- 
ings and many other colored things a pinch of salt in the water will preserve 
the color, as will alum, and also ammonia. 

Flannels should be washed in a soapy lather of lukewarm water, and be 
neither boiled nor left long in the water, but dried quickly, though not by the 
fire. For vests and other things which are apt to shrink, it is an admirable 
ne to have a wooden form made the exact shape, on which to stretch them 
to dry. 

Drying out-of-doors is an easy matter, good lines being necessary, with props 
and pegs (of the latter, those cut out of the solid wood, with no metal band, 
are possibly the best), and nothing is so good for the clothes, making them 
sweet and a good color, as pure fresh air. When bleaching is required for 
clothes that have become yellow through lying by, they should be placed on 
the grass in the soap-suds, and sprinkled with water from the rose of a water- 
ing-pot; night air and frost will restore the whiteness to any yellow-white 
article, 

For in-door drying, ropes and pulleys can be stretched across the ironing- 
room, which must be heated by a useful stove; or one end of it can be fitted 
up as a drying closet, with circular revolving iron horses, or with a series of 
metal horses which are drawn in and out as required, and heated by a furnace. 

Drying completed, the clothes are damped and very carefully folded for 
mangling. In using a mangle remember that it hinders rather than hastens 
the work to overfill it. Such things as require starching have also to be 
prepared. For table-linen a little starch is generally mixed with the bluing 
water, but it must be very little. 

Linen collars and cuffs and shirt fronts should be starched first with boiled 
starch and allowed to dry, and then with raw starch, and be ironed after they 
have lain an hour; they should be well ironed on both sides, and, with a little 
piece of rag, slightly damped 
again; after this the glossing 
or polishing iron should be 
employed, having a convex 
base. With this method the 
linen will look equal to new. 

Two kinds of starch are 
required, the blue, and the 
white—the blue, which is used 
for ordinary things, hot; the 
latter, for fine things, cold. 

There is a great art in mix- 
ing starch so that it be quite 
smooth; for the hot starch, if 
boiling water is employed, it 
need not be boiled, and a lit- 
tle borax added gives a gloss 
often sorely needed in linen. 
This must be previously dis- 
solved in hot water and allow- 
ed to get cold, and then mixed 
with the starch. The art in 
starching is to thoroughly per- 
meate the article starched 
without leaving any lumps. 

Ironing requires patience 
and labor. There are iron- 
ing-machines, which generally 
take the form of iron rollers, 
heated when required, but 
they are little used in home 
laundries. The ordinary flat-iron of eight or ten 
pounds weight has as yet found no real rival. 

Cleanliness is a necessary virtue in the ironing- 
room. Dirty irons do a great deal of harm. A stove 
to heat them, so that they do not come in contact 
with the coals, is necessary. This may be warmed 
by gas, coke, or coal. Small gas stoves for heating 
goffering and other small irons can be had to hang 
against the wall by a burner. 


Fig. 2.—Omrp Sik Batu- 
Inc Cap. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. 
XIL, Figs. 51 and 52. 


Ironing blankets should be thick and securely fastened to the table. For ironing embroideries, 
lace, crochet, tatting, etc., additional folds of flannel are needed, so that the raised portions of the pat- 
terns sink into the soft material, and by the aid of the point of the iron are made to stand out well. 
Things should neither be too damp nor too dry when ironed, and afterward they should be hung up 
in the warmth and thus allowed to stiffen. For this purpose you may procure small stands with many 
arms for fine things, folding horses, and brackets with several iron arms attached, which hang down 
when not in use, and take no room. 

Great care should be taken to prevent the steam and smell from the laundry permeating the house, 
and for this purpose it is advisable, when possible, that the rooms appropriated should be quite distinct 
and apart; the ventilation in them must be carefully attended to, and intervening doors well closed. 


A little practice will soon teach how much soap, soda, blue, starch, 
ete., is required, and these—where economy is an object—should be 
given out each wash, always remembering that soap goes twice as far 
if kept some time before using. Too much of all these materials is as 
bad as too little, and extravagance should be avoided, by never leaving 
the soap in the water, and using the soap-suds judiciously: those which 
flannels have been washed in, for example, will serve again for white 
things, but not vice versd, on account of 
the soda; and the soapy water from the 
copper in which clothes have been boiled _ 
does subsequently for washing. The cop- 
per first serves to supply the necessary 
hot water, and then is ready for the clothes 
to be boiled. Care should be taken not 
to be foo economical, however, with water, 
for a fruitful source of things being a bad 
color is that too many are washed in the 
same water. 





Point Lace and Crochet Edgings 
for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 453. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with point 
lace braid composed of single figures 
which are joined with cords a quarter of an inch long, as shown 
by the illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 120, as follows : 
‘Ist round (on one side of the braid)—-+ 1 stc. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the next cord connecting two figures, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 double crochet on the first 
ch.), 1 ch., 6 ste. separated each by 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. at regular in- 
tervals on the open-work edge of the next figure, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 
1 ste. on the following cord, 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the edge of the next figure one-fifth from the beginning, 1 p., pass 
over a corresponding interval, 8 sl. on the edge of the same figure 
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Fig. 3.—Deram or Watt-Pocxer, Fic. 1, Pace 460. 





15, 1876.] 


























Fig. 1.—Porst Lace anp Crocnet Ena@rne 
FoR LINGERIE. os ; 

Fig. 3.—Borper ror Linen Coiiar. Size yes 
to one-fifth from the end, 2 ch., 9 sl. on the edge ARG Baxtecenceiien: 
of the next figure one-quarter from the begin- 

ning to one-quarter from the end, 2 ch., 8 sl. on 

the edge of the next figure one-fifth from the be- 

ginning to two-fifths from the end, 1 p., 1 sl. 

one-fifth from the end of the same figure, but the 

middle st. (stitch) of the p. should be fastened 

‘to the middle st. of the preceding p. (to do this, 


2 se. have already been crocheted, and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—On the other side of the. 
first round work always alternately 2 se. on the 
middle 2 of the next 6 ch. in the Ist round, 7 ch 

This edging is pretty, and easily made, and is ‘yell 
adapted for various articles of under-clothing 













Figs. 1 and 2. 
Percale CoLLaR . 
AND SLEEVE. Fig. 2.—LampBreQquin For Taste, Fic. 1.—Porst Russe Emprorpery. 


For pattern and 
description see ee 
ment, No. XIIL, 
Figs. 58-57. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 

Linen CoLiar 

AND SLEEVE. 

[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description 

Bee a No. xIV., 
igs. 58 and 59. 







drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped st. through), 1 ch., 1 p., fasten the middle st. of 
the latter to the middle st. of the p. opposite, 2 ch., and repeat from *. 
2d round (on the other side of the braid).— * 6 ste. separated each by 
5 ch. at regular intervals on the edge of the figure in the next hollow 
of the row of points formed in the 1st round, 5 ch., 1 ste. on the fol- 
lowing cord, 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. on the edge of the next figure one- 
fifth from the beginning, 1 p., pass over a corresponding interval, 9 sl. 
on the edge of the same figure to one-fifth from the end, 2 ch., 9 sl. 
on the edge of the next figure one-quarter from the beginning to one- 
quarter from the end, 2 ch., 9 sl. on the edge of the following figure 
one-fifth from the beginning to two-fifths from the end, 1 p., fastening 
it to the preceding p. as shown by the illustration, 1 sl. on the edge of 
the same figure one-fifth from the end, 1 ch., 1 p., fasten to the corre- 


Linen Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue handkerchief Fig. 1 is trimmed with a red-printed border. The 
scallops on the edge are worked in button-hole stitch with white em- 
broidery cotton. 

The handkerchief Fig. 2 is trimmed with a border worked with 
white, yellow, and red cotton. The inside of the flowers is worked with 
white cotton in point de toile, and the edge and centre are worked al- 
ternately with yellow and red cotton in button-hole and satin stitch. 
The material is cut away underneath the border, of which a full-sized 
section is shown by Fig. 3. 





Design for Bottle Mat.—Point Russe Embroidery. 

‘ Tus design is worked on écru reps with green zephyr worsted and 
sponding p., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the next cord, 5 ch., and repeat from >. , &) filling silk, and with black silk and gold thread. Work first the large 
8d round.—* 1 sde. (short double crochet) on the middle of the and small rosettes with green worsted, and ornament them with stitches 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, three times alternately 4 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the following | of green filling silk and gold thread. For the squares which fill the foundation stretch black sad- 
5 ch.; then 4 ch., 1 sde. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 7 ch., twice 3 te. (treble crochet) on the | dler’s silk crosswise, and fasten the intersecting points with stitches of green silk and gold thread. 
middle of the following 5 ch., working off the upper veins of the tc. together; the first time, how- | The outer edge of the foundation is finished with cross and point Russe stitches of similar silk, 
ever, the last ch. should remain on the needle; then 7 ch.,and repeat from *. 4th round.—Always | which are covered with gold thread as shown by the illustration. 
alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. : 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Liven Hanpkercuters.—[See Fig 


The edging Fig. 2 is worked with point lace braid consisting of single figures connected with Table with Bird-Cage, Figs. 1 and 2. 
cords a quarter of an inch long, as shown by the illustration, and crochet cotton, No. 120, as follows: Tus table is of carved black-walnut, and rests on three feet. The round top is finished with a 
Ist round (on one side of the braid).— * 1 se. (single crochet) on the open-work edge of the next lambrequin, which is worked on a foundation of fawn-colored cloth, and is composed of large 

















figure one-third from the beginning, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 5 de. (double crochet) separated each 
by 3 ch. at regular intervals on the edge of the same figure, 2 ste. (short treble crochet) sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. on the next cord, 3 ch., 5 de. separated each by 3 ch., and 1 se. separated by 3 ch. 
from the last de. at regular intervals on the edge of the next figure to one-third from the end, 
and repeat from *. 2d round (on the other side of the braid).—* 2 ste. separated by 4 ch. 
on both sides of the cord at the next hol- 
low in the row of points formed in the lst 
round, 5 ch., 1 ste. on the edge of the next 
figure one-quarter from the beginning, 13 
ch., 1 se. on the edge of ahe same figure 
one-third from the end, 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
edge of the next figure one-third from the 
beginning, 13 ch., fastening the sixth of 
these to the seventh of the 13 ch. worked 
previously (to do this, drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
stitch, and draw the dropped stitch through), 
1 ste, on the edge of the same figure one- 
quarter from the end, 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next stitch in 
the preceding round, 2 ch., and 

pass over 2 st. 


Crochet, Edging for . 
Lingerie. 
Tuts edging is wor! 
ed with crochet co’ 
ton, No. 80, part 
ly crosswise an | 
partly length- 


and small points alternately. Fig. 60, Supplement, gives one-half of the design for the large 
points, and illustration Fig. 2 shows a small point in full size, To work the embroidery, transfer 
the design to the material, which is pinked on the edge. For the small points sew on gold sou- 
tache with black silk and dark brown purl braid with silk of the same color, as shown by Fig. 2, 
and work the embroidery in satin, chain, and knotted stitch, and in twisted button-hole stitch and 
point Russe, with fawn-colored silk in 
three shades and with gold thread. In 
order to protect the bird from the gas 
light or draughts, the cage is furnished 
with a screen trimmed with an embroid- 
ery border. For this screen cut of fawn- 
colored cloth, card-board, and brown 
woolen lining one piece of the requisite 
length and width. Transfer the design 
CrocHet EDGING FOR for the border, given by Fig. 61, Supplement, to the 
LINGERIE. cloth, observing illustration Fig. 1, apply light 
fawn-colored cloth for the centre figure and 
white cloth for the round parts, and work 
the embroidery to match the lambrequin 
points. Baste the material on the lin- 
ing, which has first been furnished 
with an interlining of thin wadding 
and card-board, sew it up on the 
ends, and run the double lay- 
ers of the material together 
on the outer edge. Ruches 
of brown silk ribbon fin- 
ish the screen at the 
top and bottom. 


Fig. 2.—Porst Lacr 

AND CROCHET 
EpGINne FOR 
LINGERIE. 







































Tea Napkin. 


wise, as fol- Holbein- 
lows: Ist . Work. 
round, QS Tats tea 
—7 ch. 


napkin 

of white 

linen canvas 

is trimmed with 

a border embroid- 
ered with red Turk- 

ish cotton, No. 40, in 
Holbein-work. A detailed 
description of the border 
will be given in a subseqnent 
number in connection with the 
illustration of a tidy of similar de- 
sign. The monograms in the corners 
of the napkin are worked in a like man- 
ner. Cut away the canvas to a width of 


(chain st.), 
1 de. (double 
crochet) on the 
first of these, turn 
the work, 6 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 5 ch. on the 
fifth of the 7 ch. worked 
previously, always alternately 
turn the work, 6 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on the middle of the 
preceding 5 ch. 2d round.—On one 
side of the first round work always al- 
ternately 2 se. (single crochet) on the mid- 
dle 2 of the next 6 ch. in the first round, 





DesiGN FOR 


9 ch. 3d round.—»* Five times alternately 2 Borrte Mar. Fie. 1.—Tasie wirn Birp-Cacr. ; ; an inch, and ravel the threads to the embroid- 
se. on the next 9 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., Porxt Resse [See Fig. 2.] tea NAPKIN. ery. Comb the fringe, and press the napkin 


mA oe : hich five times : oT Hopern-W ork. a ; s with ¢ iro 
then 2 sc. on the same 9 ch. on which five time EMBROIDERY. For design see Suppl., No. XV.. Figa. 60 and 61. i between damp cloths with a hot iron. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 15, 1876. 








THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 


A yosecay bright in the summer light 
I gather, my love, for you— 
Rose-bud, lily, forget-me-not— 
These for your red, white, and blue. 


Your pretty brow you are bending now 
Over my gift so true— 

Cheek and brow and bonny eyes— 
These for my red, white, and blue. 

So the fair young face, the sweet flowers’ grace, 
The banner our forefathers knew, 


All say the same thing in a different way: 
God bless it—the red, white, and blue! 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrux Kate 
Kraay,” “For Hex Saxe,” “ Canrny’s Con- 
Fession,” “Sroonp-Cousin Sakau,” ETO. 








BOOK IIL. 
Poor Angelo. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
BUSINESS-LIKE TO THE LAST. 


Tur long wail of despair which followed Brian’s 
reply to his sister’s question, the look of horror 
in Dorcas Halfday’s face, the sudden prostration 
of strength which left the woman helpless, were 
all evidence of danger to the invalid. 

Brian drew a short, quick breath of surprise, 
and then lay and considered the position, with his 
gaze directed toward the miserable Dorcas. 

“T have been poisoned, then?” he said, very 
calthly, at last. 

Dorcas crouched down upon the damp floor of 
the cabin, and turned her face away from him. 

“Yes,” she answered; “oh! God forgive us all 
yes.” 

“ By your hu@band ?” 

“Tt was my fault,” she murmured. “I had 
been carrying poison with me ever since I had 
grown jealous of my husband, and if I had failed 
in my revenge upon the woman, if it had been as 
bad as I suspected, I should have drunk it. I 
told Michael so last night, and he took the poison 
from me.” 

“ And put it into that water bottle,” said Brian, 
“which I have just emptied of its contents. What 
poison was it?” 

Brian had become very cool and grave. He 
was face to face with death, he saw, and would 
have to meet it shortly. This was the end of his 
existence and his vain ambitions. He had pass- 
ed from one danger to another, and his enemies 
had been too strong for him; but the worst be- 
ing come, the prospect did not daunt him. He 
had done no harm to man or woman in his day, 
he had striven more than once to effect some 
good, and his nerves were quickly steeled to the 
inevitable, like the brave man ‘at heart that he 
was. 

Dorcas told him what poison she had purchased 
by small installments of various druggists in the 
town, and what excuses she had made for procur- 
ing it, and he listened to her with attention. 

“Tt is a poison sure enough in its effect,” he 
said, very calmly; “but it will give me an hour 
or two’s grace, for which I am thankful.” 

* But will you not do something at once? Can 
not something be done? Oh, my poor Brian,” 
cried Dorcas, wringing her hands, “ you will not 
die without an effort to save yourself ?” 

“ There is no doctor on board,” he replied. “TI 
am too weak for violent remedies, and I will not 
chance further prostration with important busi- 
ness to transact. I have work to do that requires 
a steady brain, Dorcas, and you must help me.” 

“ Oh, I can not do any thing; I am going mad!” 
cried Dorcas. 

“ Try and be calm to oblige me,” he said, sternly 
now, “unless you are thinking of your husband’s 
position rather than of mine.” 

“No; he is a villain,” she said, shuddering. 
“T will not think of him; I will not care for him 
again. Although,” she added, with a strange leap 
toward the extenuating cir it such as 
they were—of the case, “he grew alarmed just 
now, and told me to come and save you. He did 
indeed, Brian. It was a moment’s impulse that 
made-him put-the poison in the water. He had 
not brought it with him; he had no intention of 
harming you half an hour ; he—” 

“Let the scoundrel be. “Wve will talk of him 
pa if there’s time,” said Brian, more rest- 

essly. “Tom,” to the lad who was standing 
open-mouthed and terror-stricken, “find me pen, 
ink, and paper, there’s a good fellow, and Took 
sharp about it.” 

The boy, released from the spell that had op- 
pressed him, rushed from the cabin to the deck, 
but with no intention of procuring the writing 
materials which Brian had asked for, and which 
were already in the cabin itself. There had been 
murder doing; now there was justice to be done, 
and the crew to consult; the victim had been 
kind and grateful for his rough care of him, and 
Tom had ed to like Brian very much. The 
boy’s excitement, once loosed, was intense, and 
was quickly communicated to the crew, who saw 
at once the extra responsibility incurred by the 

action of Michael Sewell. 





facts to the sailors until the boy’s return, when 
he was accompanied by the captain of the col- 
lier and one or two of the crew, who came tum- 
bling down the stairs together. 





“Isittrue? Has he poisoned you? How did 
he do it ?” were the questions hurled at Brian. 

“Tt is quite true. Don’t make any more noise 
than you can help,” answered Brian. “Don’t 
disturb me longer than you can help, either.” 

“ He shall swing for it !” cried the captain, with 
one or two strong oaths, “ We've tied him hand 
and foot, and he don’t stir again till we hand 
him over to the police at Bridlington. We've 
had enough of that fellow; he’s brought a sight 
of trouble on the lot of us, and I don’t see the 
end of it yet.” 

“Get me pen, ink, and paper, please, and don’t 
talk,” said Brian, irritably. 

“Ah! We shall want your d ition. You 
shall have the pen and paper. ’t you feel 
awfully queer now, Sir?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“You look like it,” was the answer. “Here, 
drink this off at once; it will do you . 

“What is it?” asked Brian, as a cup of mys- 
terious liquid was proffered him. 

“ Mustard and warm water. It’s the best thing 
that—” 

“Not for this,” replied Brian, putting the cup 
aside with his weak hand. “I have a faint 
knowledge of antidotes, and this will only ren- 
der matters worse, I am sure.” 

“You don’t say that?” said the mate of the 
ship. “Oh, good Lord! then you are really go- 
ing to die?” 

“In good time—possibly.” 

“We shall be in the harbor in another hour; 
we shall find a doctor there. Can’t you keep up 
for another hour, Sir, don’t you think ?” inquired 
the captain. 

“T am going to try,” was Brian’s quiet answer. 

“That’s well. Try as hard as you can; and 
tell somebody—every body—that we have had 
nothing to do with this. You won’t forget that; 
you'll write that down first thing, mayhap, or we 
shall all be bundled off to prison on suspicion. 
Oh, dear, dear,” exclaimed the captain, “ what an 
awful mess we have got into, to be sure !” 

“Tf you would find me pén and ink, and clear 
out of this,” said Brian, petulantly, “I might get 
to business before the worst comes. You detain 
me—you annoy me.” 

“Had we not better look after that woman? 
She’s in it somehow, I know,” asked one of the 
men. 

“This is a good friend of mine, who put me on 
my guard as soon as she could,” answered Brian ; 
“let that be remembered among you when the 
further troubles come.” 

“ All right, Sir.” 

The crew departed, leaving Brian and his sister 
together, and with a small quantity of writing 
material placed at their disposal at last. 

“Now to business, Dorcas,” he said. 

Dorcas was more completely prostrated, mental- 
ly and bodily, than her brother, who had made in- 
tense efforts to collect himself, and had succeeded 
in the effort. It was strange how much strength 
was left in him, he thought; how at the last—the 
very last—it had been mercifully extended to him, 
so that he might do justice to those in whom he 
was interested. If he had been a believer in mod- 
ern miracles, he might have fancied that one of 
them, in this instance, was working in his favor, 
and keeping back that terrible weakness to which 
he knew he must speedily succumb. The death- 
warrant had been signed, and he must go; he 
was not afraid ; and for his present self-command 
and strange renewal of his strength he was in- 
tensely grateful. It gave him time to prepare. 

Dorcas struggled to her feet, after some en- 
treaty and a few reproaches, and prepared to 
write as Brian Halfday dictated to her. It was 
a composition under difficulties, though the ves- 
sel was tossed no longer violently by the sea, and 
there were opportunities of hearing even so weak 
a voice as Brian’s. It was the last will and tes- 
tament of Brian Halfday which Dorcas had been 
called upon to write; and as she wrote she mar- 
veled at her brother’s coolness, and method, and 
forethought. He left all the money he possessed 
in the world, with the exception of one legacy, to 
Mabel Westbrook ; he called attention to the for- 
tune which the last will of Adam Halfday would 
place his executors and assigns in possession of, 
and which in due course was to become the prop- 
erty of Mabel Westbrook aforesaid ; he bequeath- 
ed a legacy of five hundred pounds to his sister 
Dorcas Sewell; and he left a valuable but small 
collection of fossils and minerals to the trustees 
of the Penton Museum. 

“There, that will do, I think,” he said, coolly. 
“Let me see the copy, Dorcas.” 

Dorcas placed the will in his hand, and he held 
it, in his short-sighted fashion, close to his eyes, 
and examined it critically. 

“T didn’t want that five hundred pounds,” Dor- 
cas said, moodily. “What good will it do me?” 

“It does not belong to Miss Westbrook; it is 
not part and parcel of the restitution money, and 
I must think of my own flesh and blood a little.” 

“ Don’t think of me, Brian; Iam not worth it.” 

“You may be penniless without it, although I 
hope Miss Westbrook will look after you,” he said, 
still studying the will. 

“ But—” 


“But Michael Sewell,” said Brian. ‘“ Well, 
what of him ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Dorcas. “He will be 
hanged for this, poor fellow !” 

“Poor fellow !” echoed Brian, dryly. ‘“ Yes, it 


is extremely probable. Well, that money will 
help you in the expenses of his defense; and a 
clever counsel may get him off with flying colors. 
Who knows? I'll trouble you to alter one or two 
of these words, Dorcas. We do not spell exec- 
utor with an ‘e’ in the last syllable, and there 
should be a double ‘s’ in fossil.” 

Dorcas took the will back, and regarded him 
curiously. 

“T don’t think you are going to die, after all,” 
she said. 

“Why not ?” 





“A man on the point of death would not care 
how ‘ fossil’ was spelled,” she replied. 

“Tt is a document that should be correct in ev- 
ery detail,” said Brian ; “and one can not be too 
particular in the matter of wills. Now please call 
two of the crew for witnesses. You are interest- 
ed in this document, and must not sign.” 

Dorcas shivered. 

“He is on deck. I shall break my heart if I 
face him a prisoner there. Oh, Brian,” she cried, 
flinging herself close to his Bide, and clasping her 
thin hands, “can nothing be done to help him— 
nothing ?” 

“Very little, I am afraid.” 

“Tf he could escape—if you could only hear 
the story of his sudden temptation—if you knew 
how sorry he was the instant afterward—” 

“Ah! the instant afterward, that’s it,” said 
Brian, ironically. “If it were only the instant 
before that people were sorry or repentant, what 
a happier world this would be!” 

“You blame me for thinking of him; but I 
can’t help it, Brian, even now. I try, but I can’t,” 
she cried. “Forgive me; I will do my duty to 
you at | os 

“ Forgiven, Dorcas, readily,” he said, laying his 
hand upon her raven hair. “It is a woman’s er- 
ror with a touch of Heaven in it—to love the un- 
deserving too well.” 

“You are worse!” she cried, as he spoke with 
his old difficulty and weakness. 

“ A little faint—for an instant. That’s all.” 

Dorcas ran up the steps at once, forgetting her- 
self and her husband, and the captain and mate 
of the vessel came down stairs again at her ap- 
peal. Brian had recovered from his faintness by 
that time, or was strong enough to repress any 
exhibition of it when they were close to his berth. 
He looked at them very steadily. 

“T want you two gentlemen to witness my sig- 
nature,” he said, “and to affix your own after- 
ward, with your addresses, on the left-hand corner 
of the document. See now.” 

Brian affixed his name to the will, and the sail- 
ors watched the operation closely. . 

“You've a steady hand yet, Sir,” observed the 
captain. 

“You'll pull through,” said the mate, “and 
that infernal blackguard up stairs will ’scape 
hanging.” 

“ Sign, please,” said Brian. 

The sailors added their signatures to the will 
of Brian Halfday, and then the captain said, in- 
quiringly, p 

“That’s the deposition, I suppose ?” 

“A deposition must be made before a magis- 
trate,” said Brian; “this is my last will and tes- 
tament.” 

“But haven’t you said any thing about the 

isoning ?” 

“Not at present. It is necessary to write a 
line or two, though,” he added, “ to save an inno- 
cent woman.” 

“No, no,” cried Dorcas, passionately; “ don’t 
think of me. I brought the poison with me. 
How do you know I did not come here with the 
object of killing you? Oh! let me suffer for Mi- 
chael, if you can.” 

“We must make this story very clear or harm 
will come of it,” said Brian, thoughtfully. “Give 
me the pen again, and a fresh sheet of paper, 
please. I think there’s time yet.” 

But there was neither time nor strength left. 
Brian had overtaxed the powers that he had been 
in possession of lately, and before the paper was 
given him he had fainted away. It was a deep 
swoon, from which he did not quickly recover ; 
it was the first sign of the poison beginning its 
deadly work, Dorcas thought with horror, and the 
sister’s interest and love grew strong within her 
once more, and set him who had brought about 
the mischief into the darkness to which he natu- 
rally belonged. 

Brian rallied again, but it was not on ship- 
board. 

All that happened at Bridlington as the ship 
sailed into the harbor he learned an hour later, 
when he had been carried on a litter to a private 
apartment in the town, where it had been thought 
a man might die in a convenient and comfortable 
fashion without troubling too many people with 
his premature decease. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE NEW NURSE. 


Tue brightness and freshness of the morni 
came as a welcome to the returning senses of Bri- 
an Halfday lying in his strange and in a room 
that was new to him. He came back to what 
was left to him of this world the same odd, ob- 
servant being whom we have endeavored to por- 
tray to our readers, and his first action was to 
snatch impatiently at a curtain that hung between 
him and the light from the opposite window. It 
was 80 quickly done that a woman on her knees, 
in that rare attitude of earnest prayer which is 
scarce enough in these days, was startled by its 
suddenness, and gave a faint cry of surprise be- 
fore she rose to her feet and bent over him very 
tenderly. 

He looked hard at her, a man doubtful whether 
it was a living, breathing fact before him, or a fair 
vision to console him at the last. 

“A dream ?” he cried; “or is it—you ?” 

“Yes, it is I, Brian.” 

“My dear Mabel, how glad I am!” 

He took the soft white hands in his and kissed 
them, and Mabel turned away her head to hide 
the tears in her eyes. 

“T have been waiting for you—oh, so long!” 
he murmured. “You will not go away again ?” 

“ Never again.” 

“T shall not keep you a great while,” he said, 
with a faint sigh. ‘ What is the time?” 

“ Nine o'clock.” 

“Mine is a slow poison, and not much behind 
its time yet,” said Brian. ‘“ Has the doctor been? 





I seem to have a faint remembrance of swallow- 
ing something nasty half an hour ago.” 

“Yes, he has been,” replied Mal 

“What does he say? Don’t hesitate, my dear 
new nurse, who takes her rightful place here,” 
said Brian. “I know the worst, and am not afraid 
to hear it from your lips.” 

“No, you are brave,” she murmured. 

“What does he think of me?” he asked. 

“He has made many inquiries of your sister, 
and of Michael Sewell, and—and—oh, don’t ask 
me!” she cried, burying her face in the pillow be- 
side him. 

His hand rested on her fair young head a while. 

“Courage, Mabel,” he said; “I am not much 
to lose. I have known you such a little time; I 
have been always irritable, harsh, and exacting 
with you. Always a disagreeable fellow.” 

“No, no,” she said; “it is not true.” 

“Tt is for me to give way; for happiness has 
only seemed a possibility of late days. And yet,” 
he added, “I am strong.” 

“ And resigned—say resigned, Brian.” 

Brian knitted his brows as if in opposition still. 

“T am not certain,” he said, techily. «To be 
poisoned like a rat, to have life and life’s ambi- 
tions close as suddenly as this, is hard.” 

“ You will say resigned, for my sake,” she en- 
treated. 

“ Kiss me, then, for mine.” 

She leaned over him and kissed him lovingly, 
and he said at once, 

“Yes, resigned now.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, in which 
Mabel sat by the bedside with her hand in that 
of Brian’s, until the sick man said, suddenly, 

“Where is the will I dictated on board 
ship?” 

“There is a paper on the drawers. Is this it?” 

She gave it to him, and he opened it and read 
the contents carefully. 

“What an infamous handwriting it is!” he 
muttered; “and that stupid girl has spelled fos- 
sil with one ‘s,’ after all. Mabel.” 

“ Yes,” said Mabel to his appeal. 

“ Keep this, please,” he said, “and act upon it 
after I have left you.” 

“ What does it contain ?” 

“Restitution to a girl grievously wronged by 
the Halfdays,” he answered. 

“But—” 

“But we are not going to talk of the money 
again; we have always quarreled when that mon- 
ey was in question, Mabel,” he said, interrupting 
her, “and this is my last wish, which even a dear 
little obstinate young woman will respect.” 

“Yes,” she responded, in a low voice, “I will 
do any thing you wish, Brian.” 

“Thank you.” 

“But I wish you would not think so much of 
what is to become of me or the money—not at 
the last,” she said. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“To let me read to you from the pages of this 
book,” she said, taking a Bible from the drawers, 
“to let me believe you are thinking of the world 
that lies beyond ours. Oh, Brian, I fear you have 
not thought enough of that!” 

“Who has ?” he answered, almost mournfully. 

“Then let me—” 

“Presently,” he said, with t firmness ; 
“there is this world and those I leave within it 
to consider first. That is my duty.” 

“ Not now.” 

“Yes, Mabel dear, it is,” he answered. “As 
for myself, I have done no one an injury, and 
the future does not scare me. And now—to 
business.” 

“ What business can there be to think of now ?” 
she asked. 

“T am a business-like man,” he said, with a 
faint smile, “and would leave every thing in dts 
proper place upon the shelf.” 

“Can he be going to die?” thought Mabel, as 
Dorcas Sewell had thought an hour or two since. 
His voice was stronger and his eyes brighter. 
Was it the last flickering of the flame before it 
went out in the darkness, and left her very deso- 
late ? 

“In the first place,” he said, “how did you 
get here? What good genius brought you to 
my side at the eleventh hour, when I was pray- 
ing I might see you once again ?” 

“Tt was thought by the Scarborough men that 
the Mary Gray must make for Bridlington or 
sink,” said Mabel, “and we came on by special 
train to this place, where we found you, Heaven 
be thanked !” 

“ Heaven be thanked indeed!” repeated Brian. 
“ And this ‘we?’ Does it mean you and Angelo 
Salmon ?” . 

“Yes. He is utterly cast down by the conse- 
quences of his rash act; he attributes it all to 
his miserable jealousy. He is here, waiting anx- 
iously to see you.” 

“T will see him presently, poor Angelo!” said 
Brian. 

“Why poor Angelo?” asked Mabel, with a lit- 
tle quiver of indignation in her voice. 

“He has loved you very desperately and un- 
wisely, Mabel; he has brought much trouble upon 
himself, as well as upon us. I don’t think we 
treated him very well; and I am sure,” Brian add- 
ed, “that we might have treated him much bet- 
ter. He has something to forgive.” 

“We acted indiscreetly, perhaps; but oh, Bri- 
an, you and I had misunderstood each other so 
long!” said Mabel Westbrook. 

“Yes, and happiness came suddenly upon us, 
and we were two weak mortals not wholly un- 
selfish in our loves,” he replied. “I should like 
to speak to Angelo.” 

“Shall I call him ?” 

“ Not yet,” said Brian, very quickly ; “I receive 
my visitors at a later hour.” 

“Don’t jest; oh, my poor Brian, don’t jest 
now !” she cried. 

“T am not unhappy. Why should I be very 
miserable, Mabel, because life ends in content- 
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ment, and with few mistakes to rectify or to atone 
for? I think I should be wholly happy if—” 

“Tf,” repeated Mabel, as he paused. 

The thin fingers closed round hers more tightly. 

“Tf I could look beyond the present time and 
see what was to become of you; if I were sure 
that you would be happy in good time yourself,” 
he said. 

“Don’t think of me; you must not at this 
hour.” 

“Oh yes; it is very vy, & shall think of any 
thing else at present !” said Brian, in his old sharp 
tones. “I have a great deal to say about you yet.” 

“ Will you say it quickly? for I have asked a 
friend to see you.” 

Brian looked hard at her. 

“ A minister, do you mean ?” he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“You are thoughtful for me,” he replied, “and 
I have no particular objection—unless it’s Grego- 
ry Salmon,” he added, with extraordinary quick- 
ness, “and I can’t stand that old idiot at any 

rice,” 
Mabel shuddered at his acerbity; it was hard- 
ly natural in that hour. It was surely a bad sign 
that the end was coming more quickly than she 
had thought. 

“Tell me what you have to say concerning me, 
Brian, will you ?” she asked. 

“Tell me of yourself first.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Tf I look back at this earth—and there are 
some philosophers that tell us we may do so in 
a future state—how shall I see my lost love in 
the years tocome? As Angelo’s wife ?” he ask- 
ed, inquisitively. 

“No, no!” cried Mabel, indignantly ; “ never as 
his-wife, or any man’s. He has blighted my whole 
life. I have never forgiven him; I never, never 
can.” 

The door opened softly and cautiously as she 
spoke, and Angelo Salmon stood upon the thresh- 
old and heard all that Mabel said. He came for- 
ward with clas hands and head bowed down 
—a penitent who took his sentence meekly, and 
accepted it as just. 

“ Pardon me, both of you,” he said, in a hollow 
voice, “but I could not stay any longer; I am 
compelled to leave you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Brian. 

Angelo Salmon looked behind him at the door, 
where two men were standing, mute, but observ- 
ant. 

“Who are they ?” was Mabel’s quick inquiry. 

“The police,” was Angelo’s reply. “I am ar- 
rested for the attempted murder of this poor suf- 
ferer. Brian Halfday’s death will lie at my door, 
I declare solemnly before you all.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
SLOW POISON. 


Greatiy to the astonishment of Mabel West- 
brook, of Angelo Salmon, and even of the repre- 
sentatives of the constabulary force of Yorkshire, 
Brian Halfday sat up in bed in his surprise and 
vexation at the news. 

“What's this?” he cried. “ Who has arrested 
you? What for?” 

He looked toward the police as if for his an- 
swer, and one man stepped forward, cap in hand, 
and pulled at his front lock of hair by way of 
salutation to the invalid. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir. You're the murdered 
gentleman, I s’pose ?” 

“Go on. My name is Brian Halfday,” said our 
hero, impatiently. “Who has dared to arrest this 
gentleman? who prefers in any way a complaint 
against him ?” 

“There’s been a tremenjeous deal of stir about 
this affair already, Sir,” said the policeman, “ and 
we're bound to arrest every one mixed up in it. 
The crew of the Mary Gray have told us all that’s 
happened; and as this is likely to be a serious 
matter, all the parties implicated have been taken 
up at once.” 

Brian lay down in his bed again. His head was 
disposed to swim, and the result of these further 

tions was beyond his weak analysis. If 
he were only a little stronger ; if the minutes of 
his life were not drifting away so quickly; if he 
could do something to save his rival from the con- 
sequences of his old rash act! 

“Who are arrested ?” he inquired. 

“Michael Sewell, for the poisoning business, 
his wife, the captain of the Mary Gray, and this 
gentleman.” 

“ What has this gentleman to do with the poi- 
son I have taken ?” asked Brian. 

“We don’t know any thing at present, Sir,” 
said the policeman, apologetically, but precisely ; 
“we're only acting under orders. We sha’n't 
know, you see, Sir, how you died, whether from 
the blow or the poison, until the inquest is held 
on your remains—if you'll excuse my mentioning 
them at present.” 

“Tell these dreadful men to go,” cried Mabel, 
very white. “ By what right are they here at all ?” 

“B , Mabel, b ,” said Brian, in a 
half-reproving tone. “I am very glad they have 
come.” 

“Thankee, Sir,” said the policeman; “and 
there'll be a magistrate here in a few minutes to 
take down your depositions, I was told to say.” 

“T don’t know that I have any thing to say,” 
replied Brian, thoughtfully, “but I shall be pre- 
pared for him. But before you take away my 
friend, understand that I make no charge against 
him, and that I solemnly declare my death does 
not lie at his door, as he has foolishly stated.” 

“Why do you say this, Brian ?” asked Angelo. 
“Ts it worth while, for such a wretch as I am?” 

“Tt is the truth,” Brian replied, “and I am 
anxious to say it for truth’s sake.” 

“T struck you down.” 

“We had a little quarrel, certainly,” said Bri- 
an; “but I was more to blame than you, for you 
were weak and not yourself, and I said bitter 








things when you grew angry, and so we came to 
Blows I one getting ape when Michael Sewell 
poisoned me—I was much better; and you are 
blameless in this matter, I protest with my last 
breath.” 

Angelo Salmon went swiftly to the bedside, 
stooped, and kissed Brian’s hand, and then stood 
up again, erect and firm. 

“You are very good to me, but I can not ac- 
cept the goodness,” he said ; “ grant your forgive- 
ness instead to the madman that I was. It is the 
only comfort I can receive in this world.” 

“ Accept Mabel’s forgiveness also,” said Brian. 

“ Ah! that is beyond my hopes,” he replied. 
“T have blighted her life.” 

“ Mabel,” said Brian, “ will you say forgiveness 
with me to this poor friend of ours ?” 

“ Yes, I will, Brian, now,” she answered. 

They held their hands to lo, who took 
them in his own, and bowed over them until tears 
welled from him, which were good for him and 
his old malady. 

“T thank you both,” he muttered, then he turn- 
ed away and went out of the room, followed by 
the police. Brian was silent, and Mabel sat and 
watched him in silence also. It seemed a long 
time before his voice broke the stillness of the 
room, and once more it sounded strong and clear 
and with the ring of the old sharpness in it. 

“We must get to business,” he said; “ we have 
a lot to do still.” 

“Tf you would not talk so much of business,” 
urged Mabel. 

“Tut, tut,” said Brian ; “look at the confusion 
on the top shelf still, when busy hands might set 
the matter right.” 

“Ts he wandering ?” thought Mabel, regarding 
him askance. 

“Tn the first place—always in the first place— 
a certain Mabel Westbrook, late of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts,” said Brian. “She will act upon that 
will, and she will go to Penton Museunr in good 
time, tell the new curator who she is, and ask for 
the last will of Adam Halfday, of St. Lazarus, and 
the name of the solicitor who is jena in this 
matter, and whom she may trust implicitly.” 

Mabel did not answer, and he half rose and 
leaned on his elbow in surprise. 

“ Are you listening ?” 

“Yes,” she said, listlessly ; “ but such business 
as this concerns me very little.” 

“You should consider my instructions, Mabel. 
Fancy my dying with the thought that you don’t 
understand them,” he said, half peevishly and 
half reproachfully. 

“Forgive me, Brian ; I will be more attentive,” 
she hastened to say. “I understand every thing, 
but I can not think of myself.” 

“Ah! that’s very wrong,” he replied, lying 
down again; “for as long as I live I have to 
think of you. As long as you lived, I said once, 
I would do that; but,” with a sigh, “I was over- 
confident, and looked too far ahead.” 

“Pray say no more,” said Mabel. 

“Wea ing time,” he answered, “and it’s 
very remarkable we can not keep to business this 
morning. Once more concerning yourself, then. 
I went to America some few months since.” 

Mabel gave a start of surprise at this. 

“I wanted to see where all the money had 
vanished, to find the secret of the collapse of 
your fortune, and to discover that backwoods- 
man of whom you told me once. The dry-goods 
youth was not forth-coming,” he added, with a 
hearty little laugh that was remarkable at this 
juncture; “but I found out o great deal against 
that swindling bank.” 

“Don’t tell me now,” Mabel pleaded. 

“Only this, that there is a chance of retriev- 
ing some of the losses, and you are in a better 
position than many of the share-holders,” said 
Brian. “I have left the whole matter in the 
hands of a friend of mine out there, and he has 
promised to write to me very shortly. I dare 
say I shall hear from him the next—oh, by 
George, I had forgotten Sewell’s mixture! No,” 
he added, “I shall not hear from the gentleman ; 
but you will open his letter in good time, and 
act upon it for your own sake—and for mine.” 

“Very well,” said Mabel, in reply. 

“You take no interest in this at present,” said 
Brian, pressing her hands in his; “ but presently 
life’s duties and the duty to yourself will come 
again. I don’t want you to forget me, dear— 
never wholly to forget me—but I shall die un- 
happy if 1 think I am to remain forever a shad- 
ow on my darling’s life. Mabel Westbrook must 
form new friends, new ties, and marry some good 
fellow who will prize her almost as much as I 
should have done had—things been different.” 

“Oh, don’t talk in this way !” exclaimed Mabel. 
“Spare me, Brian—do !” 

“T have wandered from business; I am get- 
ting flighty, I suppose,” he said, quaintly, “and 
this uncommonly slow poison is beginning to 
wake up at last.” 

“ You are worse,” Mabel cried ; “oh, I am sure 
you are keeping back your feelings—to spare me! 
Let me ring for—” 

“T am not acting, Mabel,” said Brian; “ on the 
contrary, and this is the remarkable part of it, I 
can not quite realize the idea that I am standing 
on the brink of my grave. If it were not so dead- 
ly and insidious a poison, I should be disposed to 
believe I was getting rapidly better; but that can’t 


*be. Dorcas’s story was too plain and simple, and 


the worst must come.” 

“ My poor Brian !” 

“ And there is so much business before us, and 
we can’t keep to business,” said Brian, techily 
again. “There is Angelo Salmon to save, now that 


- he is in his sober senses; and you will have to be 


the principal witness in his favor, and to remember 
all I say in explanation of the causes of the quar- 
rel. That it was my fault in particular, that I 
aggravated a man not responsible for his actions, 
that he did not hurt me, and that I was getting 
well fast, when Michael Sewell thought it woul 

be more convenient to all parties to get me out 





of the world. You will say this at a fitting op- 
portunity, Mabel ?” 

“ Yes,” she promised. 

“T will state the same in the deposition, if 
there’s time,” said Brian. “ And as for Sewell— 
well, he’s an awful scamp; but I fancy he’s sorry 
for the success of his scheme, especially as it is 
likely to hang him. Dorcas tells me he repent- 
ed of his crime before he knew I had drunk the 
water, and that he begged her to come and save 
me. If that’s true, tell him some day I forgive 
him. It may make his last hour as full of peace 
as mine is.” 

“ And now—” 

“ And now, the sooner the magistrate turns up 
the better, perhaps ; and then an end of business 
forever.” 

“Do you feel any weaker, Brian?” she asked, 
anxiously, 

“T am sinking—” 

“Oh! Great Heaven! my dear, dear Brian— 
not yet!” screamed Mabel ; “ not so suddenly and 
awfully as this !” 

“No, no; don’t be afraid,” he exclaimed. “I 
was going to add when you scared me—sinking 
with hunger !” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“T suppose it is fancy,” said Brian ; “ it must be 
fancy, but I wonder if there’s such an article down 
stairs as—” 

“ As what?” asked Mabel, eagerly. 

“Upon my honor, I hardly like to mention it to 
you, it seems so superbly ridiculous,” said Brian. 

“ What is it you want ?” 

“You will not be offended, because it’s more 
on my mind than—the minister ?” 

“No, no; what is it, Brian ?” 

“ A muTTON-CHOP !” 

(vo BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


pew Centennial Independence-day is not to 
be observed in New York city after the 
manner of an ordinary Fourth of July, with only 
commonplace addresses, a great noise of guns 
and cannon, and a grand blaze of fire-works, al- 
though these things will not be lacking. But 
the ‘Centennial Celebration Committee’’ have 
devised a unique method of celebrating the na- 
tion’s one-hundredth birthday. Without enter- 
ing into details, we may mention that a patri- 
otic demonstration will commence on the night 
of July 3, the request being made that every 
building in the city be illuminated from ten 
o’clock, P.M., of July 3 until half past one of 
the morning of July 4, and also suitably deco- 
rated during those hours, as well as on the day 
and evening of the Fourth. A great procession 
will arrive about midnight at Union Square, sa- 
lutes will be fired, bells rung, fire-works display- 
ed, and a selection of patriotic music will be 
rendered. On the morning of the Fourth a great 
meeting is to be held in the Academy of Music, 
with an oration, singing, and instrumental music 
appropriate to the occasion. The Celebration 
Committee also recommend citizens generally to 
assemble at some convenient hour in churches 
or other suitable places, and to add to the other 
exercises of the day thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings bestowed upon this nation. I¢ is believed 
that we shall this year have something more 
bn of remembrance than a merely noisy 
ourth, . 





Six men who took part in the assassination of 
the French and German consuls at Salonica have 
been hung by order of the Turkish authorities. 
It is, however, well understood that those who 
thus suffered the penalty of the law were only 
tools of others in a higher position. 


The “‘ Woman’s Hotel,” designed by Mr. A. T. 
Stewart for the accommodation of working-girls, 
is rapidly approaching completion, and will prob- 
ably be opened for occupancy early next spring. 
The building has five hundred rooms, which will 
be neatly furnished and supplied with gas and 
steam heat. It is the intention to have good 
meals furnished at cost prices, or at about fifteen 
cents aptece, 





Of course one can ‘“‘do’’ the Centennial, after 
a fashion, in a day; but it is very unsatisfactory. 
Better confine sight-seeing to moderate limits, 
if there is but a single day at command. The 
Main Building is 1880 feet long and 120 feet wide, 
and has eleven miles of aisles and passageways 
between the lines of show-cases. 





Magnificent strawberries have been on exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial in the Pomological Annex, 
which is connected with the Agricultural Build- 
ing by a covered passage. Later in the season 
other fruits will be exhibited—raspberries, black- 
berries, melons, peaches, apples, grapes, and nuts. 


On June 16 twenty-four women perished in a 
burning carpet manufactory at Ayr, Scotland. 
It is said that the overseer, who was himself 
burned to death, locked the door of the room 
in which the female operatives were at work, 
thinking the alarm of fire false. 





No one, not even the most violent anti-to- 
baccoist, can examine the exhibit of tobacco in 
the Agricultural Hall without marveling at the 
tasteful display made by this article. The nat- 
ural repugnance which many have for it dwindles 
away in view of the artistic uses made of “ the 
weed,” and one can not help wishing that it 
might never possess any more disagreeable as- 
pect than it does in the Centennial Exhibition. 


By the new Air Line Railroad, the running 
time between New York and Boston is an- 
nounced to be less than seven and a half hours, 
and express trains will soon be placed on the 
road which will lessen the time about one hour. 


A “Gospel Tent’? has been erected for the 
suinmer in Thirty-fourth Street, near Sixth Av- 
enue. The tent, which is made of strong can- 
vas, is pitched upon a large lot, is firmly secured, 
and will comfortably seat 1 persons. The 
services, which are under the general supervision 
of Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jun., are similar to 
those conducted by Mesers. Moody and Sankey. 
The tent has been crowded with hearers, and on 





Sundays many have been unable to gain admit- 
tance. In such cases an ‘‘ overflow meeting” is 
held in some neighboring church. 





The Vanderbilt University has received from 
Commodore Vanderbilt an addition of $800,000 
to its endowment. This makes $1,000,000 given 
by him, $600,000 of which is in the shape of a 
vested perpetual endowment, payable semi-an- 
nually, affording an annual income of $42,000. 
The tuition fees will swell the amount to over 
$50,000 per annum. 





“Vell, Sare,’’ said a Centennial restaurant 
keeper, shrugging his shoulders, when a cus- 
tomer from Arkansas demurred to paying a dol- 
lar for a cup of coffee and a roll, “ze price he 
may luke large; zat I admete; but zen, Sare, re- 
flect zat you nafer hafe anozzer shance like zese 
for une huntret years.” 


Last summer between two and three thotisand 
medical visits were made to the sick children 
of the poor of New York, under the supervision 
of the Children’s Aid Society. This charity has 
now recommenced its summer labors. The work 
depends entirely upon the free-will offerings of 
the public. 








The Central Park Commissioners have an- 
nounced that ball-playing by public-school stu- 
dents will be permitted on the green on Satur- 
day afternoons and on the North Meadows on 
Wednesday afternoons, and croquet playing by 
ladies on the green on Wednesdays. Little chil- 
dren accompanied by their nurses will be allow- 
ed to play on the East Green every day, while 
on Sundays the green and North Meadows will 
be “common” to all visitors. 





Every body is going to the Centennial. The 
** Western fat boy” has gone. His name is Da- 
vid Navarre, and he hails from Illinois. He is 
fourteen years old, weighs 475 pounds, is six feet 
seven inches high, measures three feet four inch- 
es across his shoulders and six feet seven inches 
around the hips. At least these are the report- 
ed measurements. 


The Emperor William is unwilling, when trav- 
eling, to receive any distinguishing marks of at- 
tention. A characteristic anecdote is related of 
him. Not long ago, while on his way to Coburg, 
he breakfasted in Eisenach. . Around the table 
were eight chairs and a sofa with cushions, The 
Emperor asked the head waiter for whom the 
sofa was placed there. ‘‘ For your Imperial Maj- 
esty,’’ said the waiter. ‘Take it away,’’ replied 
the monarch, ‘‘and give me a chair like the 
others.”’ 





Children must be taught proper manners at 
table, of course, but to prohibit them from 
laughing and talking at their meals is wholly 
unphysiological. Joyousness promotes the cir- 
culation of the blood and helps digestion. All 
disagreeable and uncomfortable topics should 
be banished from the table, and the conversa- 
— encouraged should be of the most cheerful 

ind. 





The daughter of a Bengalee clergyman has 
been appointed by the Bengal government as 
inspector of the girls’ schools in Calcutta, 





A fog-horn which, it is said, can be heard thir- 
ty or even sixty miles away has been added to 
the attractions (!) of the Centennial grounds. 
At some such distance its unearthly shriek 
might be so modified as to be agreeable, but 
close at hand its effect upon nervous visitors is 
startling in the extreme. The inventors would 
better prove its value by planting the horn thir- 
ty or forty miles distant. It is made useful as 
far as it can be, however, by shrieking at the 
opening of the gates in the morning, and at the 
hour for closing in the evening. 





President Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
protests against the teaching of so —- unim- 
portant things in schools and colleges. He says: 

‘It makes one shudder to think of the trash 
which scholars have been compelled to learn in 
connection with the simple studies of grammer, 
geography, and arithmetic. Small text-books, 
containing only the essentials of the subjects 
treated of, only those parts that have life in 
them, that can not be eliminated without leav- 
ing the subject imperfect, are rare. It takes a 
brave man, and one merciless toward himself, 
to make a small, simple, but thorough text- 
book. Such books we must have, if we use 
text-books at all.’’ 





“Tt is a notable fact,’’ remarks a Washington 
newspaper, ‘that while the furniture of the 
House of Representatives is frequently changed, 
that of the Senate, with the exception of the 
carpet, remains substantially as it was half a cen- 
tury ago.”” New chairs and desks have been 
made for the incoming Senators of new States, 
but they have been invariably fashioned after 
the old model. The chairs and desks occupied 
by Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Cass, and other-dis- 
tinguished men still remain in the Senate-cham- 
ber—some having been re-upholstered, and oth- 
ers, apparently as good as ever, have never been 
repaired. The location of these chairs and desks 
has been changed in many cases; but their iden- 
tity is known to the veteran Captain Isaac Bas- 
sett, assistant door-keeper of the Senate, who 
has been forty-five years in his present position. 





Turkish affairs continue to be in revolutionary 
condition. The suicide or murder of the de- 
posed Sultan wag followed by the assassination 
of four persons—two cabinet ministers, an aid- 
de-camp of the Grand Vizier, and a servant of 
Midhat Pasha. The assassin was an: officer in 
the Turkish army, who, in revenge for some dis- 
cipline which he had received, entered the Coun- 
cil-chamber and effectially used his revolver. 
He was summarily hanged. But it is scarcely 
to be expected that disturbances will imme- 
diately ceased. 

Enropean journals incline to the belief that 
Abdul-Aziz did not commit suicide, but was 
murdered. It has been the custom to assassinate 
dethroned caliphs, and voluntary suicide is rare 
among Mohammedans. Although nineteen sur- 
geons have given a formal certificate in favor of 
suicide, his hasty burial and various other cir- 
cumstances indicate intrigue on the part of the 
government, 











“ HOUSEHOLD PETS.” 


HERE are two of them—the dove hanging in 
the wicker cage, and the chubby child whom 

its fond mother holds up to the bird, which is so 
little disturbed by such attentions that it quietly 
goes on eating, while the baby crows with delight. 
Both gladden the humble household with songs 
and merry laughter, and make the rude cabin a 
happy home. The proud mother who tosses her 
child aloft in her strong arms 18 richer than the 
» queen who sits in solitary state, bereft of her off- 
spring, in her marble palace. What is the pov- 
erty of her surroundings to her? With youth, 








health, and her sturdy boy, she can well afford to 
rise superior to deal tables, Delft-ware, and rush- 
bottomed chairs, and to prize her treasures as 





worth more than the richest upholstery. 

Those homes are cold and cheerless that are de 
void of household pets. The children of a house- 
hold should grow up among creatures weaker than 
they, and committed to their care and tenderness. 
They should have their own d 
which they should be taught to love and to treat 
with gentleness. This last is especially necessa 
ry. for while most children love pets, few are gen- 
tle with them instinctively ildren are natu 
rally violent and often cruel, with. a cruelty that 
proceeds fre ignorance ; for the ( 
es his canary-bird in his fingers, shouting delight 
edly at its cries and then weeps to find it limp 








gs, cats, and birds, 








y who crush- 






and lifeless in his hand, has not killed his bird 
wantonly, but only from lack of knowledge of 
cause and effect. 





THE COURTSHIP OF THE DUKE 
OF NORMANDY. 
By JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


N the early part of the eleventh century there 
was a Duke of Normandy by the name. of 
2obert. His military power and the splendor of 
his court were such that he acquired the title of 
“The Magnificent.” One day, as he stood at the 
window of his palace at Falaise, he saw a young 
peasant girl of marvelous beauty washing linen 
with her companions in the rivulet which mean- 
dered through the grounds. Her name was Har 
lette Fulberte. 

He immediately sent for her. She took up her 
residence in the castle, and all that wealth could 
confer was lavished upon her. A son was born. 
The duke gave him the name of William Long- 
sword. The unhappy man, who had lived a disso- 
lute life, awoke to remorse To atone for his sins 
with staff and sandal, on a pilgrimage 
He died sadly at Nice. 
when his father 
dukedom, the 
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William was eight years of age 
left Normandy As heir to the 
proudest 





nobles bowed obsequiously before him. ~ 


“ HOUSEHOLD PETS.”—[From 


He had no childhood. There was but one short 
leap from infancy to manhood. 

He was marvelously handsome in figure and 
feature, and his intellectual endowments were of 
a high order. He seemed born to command. All 
around him instinctively, as it were, yielded to 
his authority ; and in the petty quarrels which oc- 
curred among his associates he constituted him- 
self their judge, and no one ventured to question 
his decisions. 

At fifteen years of age he was no longer a boy, 
but possessed the maturity and earnestness of a 
strong man. At that early period he demanded 
to be made a knight. His tall person, manly face, 
and chivalric bearing attracted universal atten- 
tion on the day when he first assumed the armor 
of knighthood. As he had attained his majority, 
according to the feudal custom of those days, he 
assumed the reins of government, It was soon 
very manifest that a man of sagacity and energy 
was at the head of affairs. He issued a decree 
granting amnesty for past offenses, but threaten- 
ing with the most terrible punishment those who 
should hereafter disturb the public peace. 

A formidable insurrection of the barons broke 
out against him. The young duke gathered his 
forces, fought a terrible battle at a short distance 
from Caen, where he in person dashed in with 
reckless valor wherever the fight was thickest 
His enemies were utterly crushed. He demolish 
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ed the castles of the conspirators, while at the 
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same time he mingled mercy with his severity. 
Other conflicts ensued, in which William speed- 
ily obtained the reputation of being one of the 
bravest of men and the ablest of captains. In 
private life, as well as in the administration of 
public affairs, he maintained a character which 
secured for him universal respect. 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders, had a daughter, 
Matilda, who was beautiful, highly educated for 
the times, and a devout Christian. William so- 
licited her hand in marriage. Matilda returned 
the terribly humiliating reply, 

“J had rather be veiled as a nun than become 
the wife of a man of dishonored birth. 

William, though deeply wounded, did not de- 
He resolved to perform such 
dazzle the imagination 








spair of his suit. 
acts of heroism as should 
of the young girl. 

A few years passed, during which his fame was 
rapidly increasing. He then recommenced his suit 
in the following extraordinary manner. Incred- 
iple as the story appears it is corroborated by the 
most authentic chroniclers of those days. 

Duke ‘William, with almost boundless wealth 
and power, and having attained the reputation of 
being one of the most chivalric and illustrious no- 
ples, again renewed his suit for the hand of the 
proud maiden who had so scornfully rejected him 
It issafe to say that the courtship was conducted 
in a manner never witnessed bef« 

The Count of Flanders, with his wife 
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ter, was residing at one of his strong battlemented 


castles of stone «nd iron at Lille. Duke William, 
with the gorgeous retinue which ever aceompanied 
the haughty feudal lords, knocked at the oaken 
portal. His well-known name and rank gave him 
prompt admission. Traversing hastily and alone 
the spacious hall and several other vacant apart- 
ments, the young duke, then searcely twenty years 
and who was pronounced to be the hand- 
broke into the chamber 
of Matilda, where she was attended by several 
of her maids of honor. He seized the lady, 
threw her down, and dragged her prostrate form 
rudely round the floor. It is probable that he 
eareful not to inflict needless pain, though 
the annalists of the strange adventure 
“le took her by the tresses, dragged her 
trampled her under foot, and 
did beat her soundly.” He then strode from the 
room, retraced his steps through saloon and hall, 
leaped upon his horse, which a groom held for 
him at the door, and striki his spurs into the 
flanks of his spirited charger, disappeared. 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was greatly en- 
i. But he was not powerful enough to batter 
down the castles of the still more powerful Duke 
of Normandy. A few weeks passed away, when 
Duke William sent a very splendid embassy, re- 
spectfully solic iting the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. _ Affairs had changed. 
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somest man in Europe, 
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tions of wealth and renown. It was, perhaps, the 
most magnificent match Europe could afford. Ma- 
tilda, having emerged from girlhood, could appre- 
ciate the grandeur of the position offered to her. 
The count tremblingly consulted his daughter upon 
the proposal. Much to his surprise, she replied, 

“The offer pleases me well ¥ 

The father then said, “ How can it be, my daugh- 
ter, that while you once refused him so peremp- 
torily, you can w receive him, after the rude 
treatment you have experienced at his hands ?” 

The motives. which influenced her were un- 
doubtedly his youth, beauty, wealth, and renown. 
But slie replied, 

«J did’not know the duke then as well as I do 
now. if he had nota bold heart and true chivalry 
of soul, he would never have dared to invade my 
father’s castle and assail me in my own chamber.” 

The nuptials took place with great pomp at 
Rouen about the year 1052. Little did Matilda 
then imagine that she was m rying the fature 
conqueror and King of England. The union seems 
to have been eminently’a happy one. When the 
Duke of Normandy crossed the Channel with four 
hundred vessels and a thousand transports, Ma 
tilda, from her own property, presented him the 
most splendid ship of the fleet. In this, the J/ora, 
the duke himself embarked and led the way. On 
the 25th of December, 1066, William, Duke of 
Normandy, the son of the poor peasant girl, 
crowned in Westminster Abbey King of England. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Pumapevpnia, Jury 4, 1776. 


Hien in the belfry the Liberty Bell 
Hung in the dusk of a twilight dim; 
Slambered the tones which were soon to tell 
Of a nation’s birth in a lofty hymn. 
“They dare not do it,” the ringer said— 
The ancient ringer who waited there— 
And sighed as he shook his grizzled head— 
A loyal sigh that was half a prayer. 


“They” in the council-chamber sat, 
Men of stainless and wide renown. 
The broidered lace and the broad-brimmed hat 
Were side by side. From field, from town, 
Potomac’s river and Boston’s bay, 
Had gathered those who, at need, with life, 
Would ransom the home of their hearts, and stay 
Its stanch defenders in peace or strife. 


Hancock and Adame and all the rest, 
Their names are bright on the honored scroll, 
To-day of our treasures accounted best, 
Glory'’s indelible muster-roll. 
Little they knew, when the brave hands signed 
The bold defiance, that years to be 
Should prize them lovers of all mankind, 
And loved wherever mankind is free. 


Below in the street and the open square 
Swayed an impetuous human tide; 

One to another, “ Will they dare?” 
Questioned, and timidly lips replied, 

Till suddenly forth from the State-house flung 
An eager boy, “ Ring! ring!” his shout, 

As he clapped his hands; and the iron tongue 
Of the great bell thundered its answer out. 


O Liberty Bell! you were cast inemould 
For a noble end, for a use sublime! 
© Liberty Bell! now worn and old 
And silent, your musical echoes chime 
Still from the hour, a century gone, 
When a hundred peals to the blithe air gave 
The hope and the promise of Freedom's dawn, 
And nerved men’s souls ‘to an issue grave! 


Through spaces of crystal the hours crept 
While the ringer stood in the belfry’s shade, 
And the crowd grew thick, and the grand bell slept 
Till the Declaration was sternly made. 
A million bells will be ringing clear 
Under the ample summer sky 
When the nation keeps, in its hundredth year, 
The day of her birth in this fair July. 


But dimpled fingers of boy and girl 

Will touch with a tender and sacred awe 
The old cracked bell. Were it set with pearl 

And ruby, it would not their reverence draw 
As now, when the tale of its past is told, 

And round it graven the lines they see 
Proclaiming, in letters strong and bold, 

To the land and its people, Liberty. 

Mazeaner E. Sancstre. 





A BIT OF LACE. 


“ TT’S a perfectly exquisite piece of lace, papa.” 
“T dare say, Flor.” 

“But I want you to look at it.” 

“T shouldn’t know any more about it if I did.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to buy it.” 

“Buy it! What for?” 

“ Why, for me.” 

“Pay five hundred dollars for a handkerchief 
for you?” 

“Yes, indeed. Why, papa, I should think it 
was something atrocious. All the other girls have 
them, alth certainly this is a little, the least 
little, nicer than theirs. I don’t know why Lucy 
should have a handsomer handkerchief than I, 
just because she’s married. Any body else would 
say it was enough to be married, and so let me 
have the handkerchief. Married women have ev- 
ery thing—love and lace and diamonds. Now, 
papa, just take out your pocket-book.” It was a 
coaxing voice. 

“Do you suppose I carry five-hundred-dollar 
bills in my pocket-book ?” 

“Tt makes no odds. Your check-book, then. 
T’ve set my heart on it, it’s such a beauty. If 
you only look at it—look at that wreath of flow- 
ers, all so delicately shaded ; here the close work 
in the light, you see, there the open work in the 
shade, se perfect you can quite fancy the colors ; 
and all done in this one thread. See, papa, there’s 
a dew-drop, that round hole in the mesh.” 

“ Nonsense, Flor; I can’t see any thing of the 
kind there.” . 

“That’s because your eye isn’t educated, Sir. 
Mine is; for I have studied other _— laces 
till I could almost work them. at’s a good 
man! I knew you would. You alwaysdo. One, 
two, three!” And then there was a shower of 
kisses and tinkling laughter. And that was the 
conversation of a millionaire and his daughter 
that Lucian Malvin heard over the open transom 
of the next room to his in the hotel —— staid 
overnight a year or two ago, seeing neither peo- 
ple nor handkerchief, and aghast at the thought 
of a handkerchief costing the awful price of five 
hundred dollars, which was one-third of the mort- 
gage on his little place that he was trying to pay 
off, heart and soul—a conversation that now re- 
curred to him in a moment of real agony, as the 
house-maid stood before him holding a little limp 
rag in her hand that she had just snatched out of 
the wash-tub, and that last night was a bit of 
dainty lace that Miss Rosa Mercier had called her 
handkerchief, and had given him to hold during 
the galop. Good heavens, how was hé ever going 
to restore it! 

He was a young lawyer, just entering upon 
what in time would probably be fine practice, but 
which was now rather empirical. He had started 
in the race for wealth and honor with good legal 
ability, good name, and good morals, and with no 
other impedimenta than a little patrimony in the 
shape of a modest dwelling in the suburbs, which 
he had been obliged to mortgage for the means 
to get a part of his education and his profession, 
which mortgage he was striving to pay off, that 
he might begin the future clear of the world. He 
was a handsome fellow, this Lucian Malvin, an 





ambitious one too, in some degree, and very near- 
ly as proud as Lucifer. He used to feel many a 
pang in the association with those so much wealth- 
ier than himself to which certain circumstances 
had subjected him. He had had an important 
case accidentally thrown into his hands, and had 
acquitted himself so well that the wealthy client 
took him up and would not let him down; and 
when Lucian remonstrated that it was out of his 
power to keep up such association, and was mor- 
tifying to his pride besides, the client had assured 
him it was not pride, but vanity, that was morti- 
fied, and that the way to be as wealthy as those 
he met was to keep their company and get their 
cases; and he had thought, on the whole, that 
perhaps his friend was right, and if he began to 
yield with an ignoble motive, had nevertheless be- 
come very fond of the ways of people to whom 
wealth had given every opportunity of culture 
and grace, and who knew how to treat life like a 
work of art. Moreover, it was not a little that he 
was petted by various of these good people. Cer- 
tain motherly ladies made him at home with 
them, and won his confidence and his affection, 
notably Mrs. Barnetta. Parents with good rent- 
rolls of their own, as Mrs. Barnetta used to tell 
him, were not so insistent in the matter of rent- 
rolls as of virtue and talent in their daughters’ 
husbands; and he was invited here and invited 
there, and given to understand a great deal more 
than he chose to understand. Proud as Lucifer, 
as it was previously stated, he was going to mar- 
ry no heiress of them all and be the thrall of 
her money; he would not marry a rich woman, 
he could not marry a poor one. When he mar- 
ried, he was going to give, not take, and at pres- 
ent he had nothing to give. Perhaps he would 
have been a nobler person if he had not been 
quite so strenuous in this matter of obligation; 
but then, as Mrs. Barnetta said, he would not 
have been Lucian Malvin, and Lucian Malvin was 
a very good fellow, after all, and there are few 
of us but have our faults. 

It was cern, "ei people that he happened 
to meet Rosa Mercier. She had come from a 
distant place, and was visiting his pleasantest 
acquaintance ; and certainly the house was pleas- 
anter still after her sunshiny little presence dawn- 
ed on it. It seemed as if, for instance, there 
never had been any flowers in the house before, 
although it had always been overflowing ; it seem- 
ed as if there had been no music there, no light, 
or color, or cheer; and now the place was too 
dangerously delightful for a young man who did 
not want to marry to frequent. She was such a 
lovely little thing; not exactly beautiful, that is, 
she would not have been beautiful in a picture, 
but in flesh and blood, and in Lucian Malvin’s 
eyes, she was exceedingly beautiful, with her soft 
color, her clear dark gaze, and her bright hair 
that broke into a cloud of sunny rings about her 
sweet face; such a gentle gayety went with her 
wherever she did, such a tender grace of manner, 
too, in the intervals of her buoyant spirits,. her 
voice was such a warbling voice, her ways were 
such winsome ways. Lucian Malvin felt that he 
must forswear her presence unless he wanted to 
make life a burden to himself; and he ceased go- 
ing to Mrs. Barnetta’s, where she was staying, 
almost as suddenly as day forsakes the horizon 
in that dreary season when twilights are not. 

But if he could shut himself out from the Bar- 

nettas’, he could not shut Miss Rosa out from 
general society ; and go where he would, he met 
her almost nightly, laughing gayly, singing sweet- 
ly, dancing lightly, till he declared to himself that 
if this was going to last, he must indeed cease go- | 
ing out at all, But that was a little too much; 
he did not know how positively to deny himself 
the mere sight of her. Yet things were growing 
very precarious when he could not take a book 
but he saw that blushing gold-enringed face slide 
in between the pages, when he could not make 
out a writ without being in danger of slipping 
her name into the blanks, when he heard the de- 
licious voice murmuring in his ears when he 
waked, and walked all night with the little spirit 
when he slept. He made a compromise with 
himself—it was all he could—and declared that 
at any rate he would not dance with her again. 
* Tt was an idle effort. He might almost as well 
have danced with her as have stood looking at 
her, quite unconscious of his general air, and all 
the lover in his glance. Mrs. Barnetta beckoned 
him to her side; he stood there just as Rosa 
came up from her promenade and left the arm of 
one cavalier to be carried off by another. “ You 
are not dancing, Mr. Malvin?” she said. “Oh, 
would you hold my fan and handkerchief?” He 
followed them with his eye again as the music 
crashed into a dashing galop. 

What right had that other man with his clasp 
about this darling? why did she suffer it? what 
decency was there’ in the society that command- 
ed such sacrifice? In his embrace — whirling 
wildly to this wild music! 

“You do hate him, don’t you?” said Mrs. 
Barnetta, in his ear. “If looks could slay—” 
He started. Was he carrying his heart upon 
his sleeve for daws to peck at? “Oh, I don’t 
pity you a bit,” laughed Mrs. Barnetta, low-toned. 
And putting out her hand, she took Rosa’s fan 
and opened it as she talked. “ Any body,” said 
she, “with such a power of making misery, ought 
to enjoy it.” 

“J—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Barnetta, but if 
you read me riddles, I must ask you also to be 
their Sphinx.” 

“Oh no; it was the function of the Sphinx to 
a the riddles, not to solve them.” And 

rs. Barnetta laughed her low, pleasant laugh. 
“You do not come to us any more,” she said. 
“ And as I used to be in your confidence before 
you deserted me, I can imagine the reason. Ido 
not like to say that it is very shabby treatment 
of an old friend. Of course I can not say that 
it is rude. But if you do not dance with Miss 
Mercier this evening, I shall be fearfully offended. 
I am not going to have my little treasure made 





unhappy for the sake of the safety of the prince 
of all good fellows himself.” 

Lucian changed color so suddenly that Mrs. 
Barnetta put out her hand in affright, half ex- 
pecting to see him fall; but in a moment he was 
himself again. 

“Do you— Is Miss Mercier—” he began, and 
paused half-way. 

“ As if I should say another word,.and had not 
already said altogether too much !” said Mrs, Bar- 
netta. “There, she has left dancing and gone 
for an ice. What do you think of round dances, 
on the whole?” And they were, to all appear- 
ances, deep in a discussion of the subject when 
Rosa returned and swept her late partner a 
courtesy, and took shelter on the other side of 
Mrs. Barnetta. Perhaps she had seen the way 
Lucian’s eye had followed her, and it had given 
her a certain illumination that made her shrink. 

Just then the band began one of the Hunga- 
rian waltzes, a sweet and rapturous measure that 
set the blood itself to dancing in one’s veins. 
Why not? One last dance, one last moment of 
ecstasy, ere he went out forever into loneliness, 
Directly he had crumpled the bit of lace into his 
pocket, and was bending before the little Rosa, 
who seemed suddenly to have lost all her light 
gayety, and who put out her hand to him with a 
conscious burning blush upon her face that his 
heart reflected in a melting glow. And then 
there was no thought of pride, or of negation, or 
fo ing; the music was swinging them at its 
will; they circled in each other’s arms to its de- 
licious and delirious movement—eternity would 
hardly have any bliss for lovers beyond the bliss 
of this moment. Yet only a moment was it, a 
few moments, a brief sweet space of half-con- 
scious time; and then a faint recognition crept 
through its spell and warned Lucian of the poi- 
son in this honey. He was in the act of surren- 
der; he was about to seal his fate and that of 
this dear girl; to take her away from her fa- 
ther’s wealth and her luxurious ease, and con- 
demn her to the carking cares of poverty. All 
his nature rebelled; he chose not to be swayed 
by this melody of horns and strings; he would 
have no passion, neither music nor love, so mas- 
ter his soul as to become the element in which it 
swam, an exclusion of thought and fear, of — 
and sound, and all other emotion; and with his 
imperious determination he chose to break the 
enchantment ; the real world crept back upon his 
senses, he heard the tune, beyond this cloud that 
wrapped them, breaking again into its distinctive 
measure, and exerting his will, he controlled their 
steps and paused at last beside Mrs. Barnetta, 
and with a low bow, and without a word, gave 
Rosa back into that lady’s care, and passed into 
the crowd and out of the place and home to his 
lonely rooms. 

It was daybreak before he sought repose, walk- 
ing the floor till then, hardly knowing what he 
did or what he thought, but intent upon conquer- 
ing himself. He would give the world for Rosa 
Mercier’s love, but he would not give his pride. 
To him that pride meant self-respect; to marry 
her, the child of opulence, meant either to sell 
himself for a price, or to reduce her to trouble 
and weariness in which her love might soon wear 
out. He did not doubt that love now; without a 
syllable’s speech, he felt sure of it. While it thrill- 
ed him wildly and deeply, it cast a sudden shadow 
of regret ; he only hoped, and cursed his fate that 
forced him to hope such a thing, that presently 
the love would pass, and some one who would 
make her happier would claim her.. At length, 
with maledictions in the act, he emptied his pock- 
ets of the gloves, handkerchiefs, and trifles there, 
and went to bed, with the sun coming through 
the curtains, and, worn out in body and mind, 
slept to the blessed and thorough oblivion of all 
the world. 

When he awoke it was late in the day. All his 
trouble rushed over him, but in a moment all his 
will to repel it rose too. He dressed himself lei- 
surely; he meant to call that night on Miss Mer- 
cier, restore her handkerchief that he had forgot- 
ten to give back after the dance, and in some indi- 
rect way let her know that he intended never to 
marry, and so seal his doom beyond hope. He 
went into the next room when he had completed 
his toilet, and, after attending to one or two other 
affairs, looked for the handkerchief that he remem- 
bered to have taken from his pocket and to have 
tossed upon the table there. It was not on the 
table; it was nowhere in the room. In a panic, 
he rang the bell; and when it was answered, in- 
stituted an inquiry concerning the thing. Yes, 
indeed, Susan had seen it, and thought it was so 
yellow and soiled she would take it down and 
wash it. “Lors, Sir, it was the dirtiest little 
ae shesaid. “Just straw-color. And I thought 
I'd give it a run through the tub and the bluing 
and make it fit to be seen.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, with a horrified 
flash of remembrance of having somewhere heard 
that the yellower lace was, the more precious was 
it, and that it never was washed on any account 
except by people who did nothing else. “ Let me 
have it at once.” And in five minutes afterward 
Susan stood before him holding up the little limp 
rag, and with a pang as from the blow of some- 
thing unknown and dreadful, the conversation 
that he had heard over the transom of the hotel 
door, a year or two ago, swept back upon his rec- 
ollection. 

Five hundred dollars! And gone to grief in a 
moment! And he could no more replace it than 
he could fly, without what was the same to him 
as absolute ruin. Of course he must replace it; 
he could not be indebted, through the stupidity 
of his servant, or through any other means, to 
Miss Mercier in that sum. Without any doubt 
she valued such a bit of lace: and if any thin 
were needed to demonstrate to him the wisd 
of the course he had decided on, and the utter 
absurdity of having dared for a single moment to 
look with love on one of these darlings of fortune, 
it was the fact that her handkerchiefs alone were 





items of five hundred dollars. What a shame! 
what a wickedness! what a preposterous folly! 
How could a young man marry! He burned 
with indignation then. 

But to replace it: one-third of the sum he was 
saving to redeem his little ape from mort- 
gage—all the money he really had in the world 
beyond that for his daily expenses! It was the 
ruin of his hopes, his ambitions, his pride, that 
scorned so to be any body’s debtor; it threw him 
back in the race, how long! But it must be done. 
He had a trifle over five hundred dollars in the 
National Solvency Bank. He drew his check for 
the necessary sum, and folded it away in his pock- 
et-book, and then went about his business till 
night-fall, when he came back to his dreary rooms, 
and: made himself ready for a call at Mrs. Bar- 
netta’s. 

The night had never seemed so beautiful, the 
stars so large and keen and far above the earth, 
so remote and cold—they typified all the dear 
and happy things of life forever removed from 
him. His heart was chilled and his face was 
white when he stood at last in Mrs, Barnetta’s 
drawing-room, and she floated forward to meet 
him. He had not asked for Miss Mercier. 

“Tt is a delicate errand, Mrs. Barnetta,” said 
he, with a dreary attempt at smiling. “But the 
truth is that my maid, in her officious 
has done such damage to a bit of Miss Mercier’s 
property that I must replace it. And I have 
come to beg P bay, out of your friendship for me, 
to transact the affair, if such an article can be 
replaced here. I believe these little trifles are 
rather costly, and if you will procure one”—and 
he laid the check he had drawn that morning 
and the little limp rag in Mrs. Barnetta’s hand— 
“as like the original as possible, I—” 

“My dear Mr. Malvin, what in the world are 
you talking of?” cried Mrs. Barnetta. “Have 
you money to throw about in this way? Five hun- 
dred dollars—what is it for ?” 

“To replace Miss Mercier’s handkerchief, if 
you will be so good as to make the purchase.” 

“Like this?” said Mrs. Barnetta, holding up 
the little limp rag by one corner. 

“ Like that,” said Lucian. 

“Oh, that is too good!” cried Mrs. Barnetta, 
with a peal of laughter. “It is too good, it is 
too absurd! What creatures men are! Did you 
imagine that this bit of finery was worth all 
that ?—this little scrid of grass-cloth and German 
lace? No wonder the young men don’t marry, 
then! My dear Mr. Malvin, this miserable hand- 
kerchief cost exactly two dollars and a half, and 
was nearly worn out at that. Did you imagine, 
too, that my poor little Rosa could wear five hun- 
dred-dollar handkerchiefs, without a cent to her 
name ?” 

“ Without a cent to her name ?” cried Lucian, 
springing to his feet. 

“Exactly. Aha! Is that the trouble? Now 
why didn’t you come and talk it all over with me 
in the way you used to do, and save yourself all 
this vexation, and save my little Rosatoo? What 
an absurd boy you are! Another would have 
waited to hear that she was an heiress; you wait 
to hear that she is penniless. Well, she is, if 
that satisfies you, except for what I shall leave 
my little god-daughter when I die—which will 
not be at present, D. V. And there she is in the 
next room now. But, bless me—” 

Lucian had not waited for the rest of the in- 
vocation. He was already in the next room, and 
Rosa was already in his arms. 





GARDEN FERNERY. 


NE of the prevailing fashions in the floricul- 
tural world of the day is the cultivation of 
exotic ferns, either in conservatories or in the 
dwelling-house, under glass shades or in War- 
dian cases. This, of course, devolves more or 
less care on the owner, unless a gardener is em- 
ployed, for they need constant attendance, a day’s 
neglect in watering them frequently blighting 
all their beauty for the seasdn, and sometimes 
even destroying them altogether. A taste for 
these delicate and beautiful plants is a sure in-' 
dex of a growth in esthetic culture, as their! 
beauty consists entirely in form, without the aid 
of any meretricious effects produced by color. 
Unfortunately it is not every one who can afford 
to keep a greenhouse, or whose domestic or 
business arrangements will permit him to devote 
the necessary time to the care of the plants 
therein. Yet it is not really necessary to have a 
nhouse in order to indulge in this luxury, 
or there are large numbers of elegant ferns, 
both native and exotic, which are quite hardy, 
and can be grown in the open garden and left 
out all winter. 

The prevailing idea that all ferns must be 
grown in peat soil and sand, or, if grown in the 
the open border, that it must at great trouble and 
expense be made of such materials, is a fallacy ; 
for nearly. all hardy ferns can be grown in any 
ordinary soil, from a sandy loam to a stiff clay, 
provided it is free from animal manure and re- 
tentive of moisture. In our own garden we 
have a small collection of Japanese and other 
hardy ferns growing in a border of heavy soil at 
the foot of a bank of earth three or four feet 
high, on the top of which aresome shrubs. These 
cast some shade on the bed below during the 
hottest part of the day, and the plants flourish 
and grow luxuriantly, and are admired by all 
visitors. 

Neither is it necessary to have rockeries con- 
structed for their cultivation; we have never 
seen one in this country that was really satisfac- 
tory, unless it was supplied with a jet of water or 
similar appliance to keep the soil moist. — 
raised above the level of the surrounding soi 
like a mound, the hot dry air of our summer 
months heats the comparatively small stones of 
which it is composed, and the moisture in the 
soil is soon rapidly dried out; and if there is one 
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thing more injurious than another to ferns, it is 
allowing the roots to become dry. If for the 
sake of any picturesque effect it is desirable to 
have a rockery, or to accommodate any species 
which grows on rocks, the stones should be in- 
serted into the soil or laid upon it at its natural 
level, and never raised above it. Stones are 
sometimes useful, when laid on the surface, in 
retaining moisture and keeping the soil cool, but 
in all cases shade is necessary, for if the stones 
are exposed to the full rays of the sun, they be- 
come tly heated, and give out this heat at 
night, which is another unnatural condition to 
ferns ; for, as almost every one may have noticed, 
the habitats of ferns are generally, if not always, 
the coolest part of the woods at night, 

Any of our lady friends who admire these 
lovely plants, and having a border protected by 
the shadows of shrubs cast over it, not shaded 
by overhanging foliage, may indulge her tastes 
by making a collection of such of our hardy and 
native ferns as grow in her neighborhood. If 
a border shaded by shrubs is not to be had, the 
north side of a fence or building will answer the 
purpose. 

The ferns may be dug up from their native 
habitat and transplanted into the border at any 
time during the summer, care being taken to lift 
them with a good supply of roots, and keeping 
them from getting dry. This is most readily 
done by laying them in a basket and covering 
them with damp moss as they are taken up. 
After they are planted in the border, they should 
have a liberal supply of water. In the autumn, 
after the foliage has died down, they should have 
a covering of two or three inches of leaves, which 
must be removed early in the spring. 

Many of our native species are quite rare, and 
all are possessed of great beauty ; hunting for 
them will give many a pleasant and delightful 
ramble in the woods, and their cultivation will 
well repay any little trouble or fatigue in obtain- 
ing them. 





WALKING TOURS. 


0 be properly enjoyed, a walking tour should 
be gone upon alone. If you go in a com- 
. pany, or even in pairs, it is no longer a walking 
tour in any thing but name ; it is something else, 
ahd more in the nature of a picnic. It should be 
gone upon alone, because freedom is of the es- 
sence ; because you should be able to stop and go 
on, and follow this way or that, as the freak takes 
you; and because you must have your own pace, 
and neither trot alongside a champion walker, 
nor mince in time with a girl. And then you 
must be open to all impressions, and let your 
thoughts take color from what you see. You 
should he as a pipe for any wind to play upon. 
“T can not see the wit,” says Hazlitt, “ of walk- 
ing and talking at the same time. When I am in 
the country, I wish to vegetate like the country.” 
Which is the gist of all that can be said upon 
the matter. ere should be no cackle of voices 
at your elbow to jar on the meditative silence of 
the morning. And so long as a man is reasoning 
he can not surrender himself to that fine intoxica- 
tion that comes of much motion in the open air, 
that begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggishness 
of the brain, and ends in a peace that passes com- 
prehension, 

During the first day or so of any tour there are 
moments of bitterness, when the traveler feels 
more than coldly toward his knapsack, when he 
is half in a mind to throw it bodily over the hedge, 
and, like Christian on a similar occasion, “ give 
three leaps and goon singing.” And yet it soon 
acquires a property of easiness. It becomes mag- 
netic; the spirit of the journey enters into it. 
And no sooner have you passed the straps over 
your shoulder than the lees of sleep. are cleared 
from you, you pull yourself together with a shake, 
and fall at once into your stride. And surely, 
of all possible moods, this, in which a man takes 
the road, is the best. Of course, if he will keep 
thinking of his anxieties, if he will open the 
merchant Abudah’s chest and walk arm in arm 
with the hag, why, wherever he is, and whether 
he walk fast or slow, the chances are that he will 
not be happy. And so much the more shame to 
himself ! ere are perhaps thirty men setting 
forth at that same hour, and I would lay a large 
wager there is not another dull face among the 
thirty. It would be a fine thing to follow in a 
coat of darkness one after another of these way- 
farers some summer morning for the first few 
miles upon the road. This one, who walks fast, 
with a keen look in his eyes, is all concentrated 
in his own mind; he is up at his loom, weaving 
and weaving, to set the landscape to words. 
This: one peers about,as he goes, among the 
grasses ; he waits by the canal to watch the drag- 
on-flies ; he leans on the gate of the pasture, and 
can not look enough upon the complacent kine. 
And here comes another, talking, laughing, and 
gesticulating to himself. His face changes from 
time to time, as indignation flashes from his eyes 
or anger clouds his forehead. He is composing 
articles, delivering orations, and conducting the 
most impassioned interviews by the way.  lit- 
tle farther on, and it is as like as not he will be- 
gin to sing. And here, lest you should think I 
am exaggerating, is Hazlitt’s own confession, 
from his essay “On Going a Journey,” which 
is so good that there should be a tax levied on 
all who have not read it. “Give me the clear 
blue sky over my head,” says he, “and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, 
and a three hours’ march to dinner—and then to 
thinking! It is hard if I can not start some 

lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I 
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Ip, I for joy.” 

oe cs ting object to in these 
words of his, one thing in the t master’s 
practice that seems to me not wholly wise. I do 
not approve of that leaping and running. Both 
of these hurry the respiration; they both shake 
up the brain out of its glorious open-air confu- 





sion, and they both break the pace. Uneven 
walking is not so agreeable to the body, and it 
distracts and irritates the mind; whereas, when 
once you have fallen into an equable stride, it 
requires no conscious thought from you to keep 
it up, and yet it prevents you from thinking ear- 
nestly of any thing else. Like knitting, like the 
work of a copying clerk, it gradually neutralizes 
and sets to sleep the serious activity of the mind. 
We can think of this or that lightly and laugh- 
ingly, as a child thinks, or as we think in a morn- 
ing doze ; we can make puns or puzzle out acros- 
tics, and trifle in a thousand ways with words 
and rhymes; but when it comes to honest work, 
when we come to gather ourselves together for 
an effort, we may sound the trumpet as loud and 
as long as we please. The great barons of the 
mind will not rally to the standard, but sit, each 
one, at home, warming his hands over his own 
fire and brooding on his own private thought. 

In the course of a day’s walk, you see, there 
is much variance in the mood. From the exhil- 
aration of the start to the happy phlegm of the 
arrival the change is certainly great. As the day 
goes on, the traveler moves from the one extreme 
toward the other. He becomes more and more 
incorporated with the material landscape, and the 
open-air drunkenness grows upon him with great 
strides, until he posts along the road, and sees 
every thing about him as in a cheerful dream. 
The first is certainly brighter, but the second 
8 is the more peaceful. A man does not 
make so many articles toward the end, nor does 
he laugh aloud ; but the purely animal pleasures, 
the sense of physical well-being, the delight of 
every inhalation, of every time the muscles tight- 
en down the thigh, console him for the absence 
of the others, and bring him to his destination 
still content. 








CHARYBDIS. 


T was during that exquisite half hour which sep- 
arates sunsetting and twilight that the slowly 
moving Charleston train intermitted its deliberate 
= to set us down at the Valley station. 
e were the only passengers to alight, so the 
roomy wagon which stood waiting could be for 
none other than us. And stowing ourselves and 
our baggage therein, we started on the road to 
Box Hill—“ road,” so-called by courtesy, but dif- 
fering widely from the legalized institution known 
under that name at the North. It was a path, or 
rather track, of the roughest description through 
the pine woods, laid out, as it were, by some wan- 
dering cow, winding and turning as she turned 
here to crop a bush and there to avoid a fallen 
trunk, set thickly with roots and stumps, and 
swept in places with the lower branches of the 
trees. Luckily our vehicle had no top to inter- 
fere with these, and there was this consolation 
for our jolts and bumps, that each obstruction 
dislodged by our wheels improved the “ road” for 
the next traveler. 

High over our heads rose the forest giants, 
their soft feathery boughs meeting to clasp in 
spaces of deep blue sky. The dust below was 
brown with fallen needles, which sent a fragrance 
upward as we passed. We were conscious of a 
sound in the air like waves beating on a shore, 
far off at times, then drawing nearer, and surging 
and roaring, till we looked, half expecting to see 
the tide pour in*and whelm the world in sea. 
This strange sound was the tale of the flood, 
which the pines have murmured ever since the 
ark rested on Mount Ararat, and the waters which 
covered them were withdrawn. The violets, trail- 
ing arbutus, and wind-flowers growing at their 
feet turned up fresh fair faces, and seemed list- 
ening to the sound, half fearful, half fascinated. 
We listened too, till gradually the spirit of dreams 
took possession of us, and we pursued our way in 
happy silence. 

wo miles, three, four, and we came upon a 
house set close to the forest edge—a little brown 
house embowered in vines trailing over wide ve- 
randas, and standing in a yard which reminded 
us of a florist’s box, so full was it, to the very 
edge, of roses, creamy, red, yellow, white, and 
flame-colored. This was Box Hill; for there at 
the gate appeared dear Kate Carroll and her hus- 
band, ready to give us welcome. Behind them 
stood an old colored woman, erect and dignified, 
with a wonderful poise to her turbaned head, 
and an expression of self-satisfied repose. In the 
midst of our first kisses my eyes wandered toward 
this apparition, whereon she gave a singular jump 
and sidelong frisk, smiling so as to reveal two 
rows of gleaming teeth, and exclaimed : 

“ Missy’s the very picture of Mars Benjamin 
what was here a piece back. Howdy, missy ?” 

“ Who is that ?” I whispered, as we walked up 
to the house. 

“ That,” answered Kate, “is Charybdis, Baby’s 
old nurse, you know.” Her eyes took on that 
luminous and far-away look which I have noticed 
in other mothers’ eyes when they spoke of children 
that are dead ; and for a moment there was silence. 

Such a droll, pretty little house as it was, 
draped outside with La Marque roses, which 
topped the very chimneys, and beat on each win- 
dow-pane with odd little pleading taps which 
sounded like “ Take, take, take,” or, as the more 
romantic of us thought, like iteration of the name 
of the roses’ fair mistress, “ Kate, Kate, Kate.” 
Take, take, we did, and that with unsparing 
hands, and all day long. There never seemed 
fewer buds or blossoms on the vine for all our 
gathering. It is impossible to exhaust the riches 
of a Carolina rose-tree. Inside, the house was 
ceiled and walled with yellow pine, dark and 

y with There were pictures, bronzes, 
bits of old carved furniture, flowers every where. 
In one corner stood a tall Dutch clock, which 
chimed each hour some queer tinkling tune, ex- 
changed on Sundays for the 104th Psalm. The 
whole was lit and made splendid by a fire of light- 
wood—such a fire as is the joy of the “ piny re- 
gion,” and impossible to Northern grates, charm 


they never so wisely with Centennial fenders and 
brass andirons. Only in the South is light-wood 
obtainable, and it is worth going thither to expe- 
y rience its glorious resinous flame. 

Day after day, week after week, drifted past us 
at Box Hill. We grew fond of the quiet, event- 
less life, of the uninterrupted scent of roses and 
rustle of pines, the peace and still freshness and 
repose. One of our chief amusements was old 
Charybdis. She, on her part, pleased at our pref- 
erence, never missed a chance or excuse for a 
chat. Her favorite theme was “little missy,” 
the baby she had tended so faithfully and so 
deeply mourned, and scarcely a day passed with- 
out some tale of the sweetness and intelligence 
of this lost darling. 

“T am afraid you would have spoiled her had 
she lived,” H—— said, one day. 

Charybdis drew herself up. “ Missis, I never 
spiles a child—never! I gives them all they 
wants and all their hearts desire. I never cross- 
es them and spiles their dispositions.” 

Her standard was perfection, and, like most of 
us, she kept it to measure others by. This prin- 
ciple applied conveniently to her dealings with 
her own race. She would rarely pay a colored 
person for dress-making or other work. 

“No, I don’t pay for such no-account sewing 
as that,” I overheard her saying one day. “ Be- 
sides, you kep’ that dress three weeks, and I reck- 
on you've wore it the worth of the making; and 
now you’re so saucy about it, I'll never pay you 
nohow.” 

One of her most delightful traits was her use 
of language. She availed herself of the most 
difficult words with a joyous abandon. Nothing 
irritated her so much as not being able to com- 
prehend what was said. The governess, a Ger- 
man, was much out of her favor on this account. 

“Them fowlins and mamsils needn’t talk to me. 
I don’t like broken languages,” she would observe, 
wrathfully. All tongues save English came un- 
der this comprehensive and contemptuous phrase, 
“broken languages.” English never presented 
the slightest difficulty to her. I recollect her an- 
nouncing the census-taker as “ the sensitive man,” 
and on another occasion saying of a couple of gen- 
tlemen visitors, “There they goes, walking as if 
they owned the worl’! They walks like generals ; 
and if they was generals, they wouldn’t be com- 
mon generals; they'd be briggerty-generals !”” 

I am sorry to add to this that our beloved Cha- 
rybdis had failings—among them dishonesty, so 
common a fault with black servants that it is 
taken almost as a matter of course. Charybdis 
stole adroitly, and was seldom caught in the act. 
When she was, her explanations were always 
ready, though not always probable. 

“T was a-taking it into town to get it done up 
right clean. You know you is mighty pertikeler 
to have things clean,” she said, one day, when 
detected with the blacking-brush in her pocket. 
Kate’s system on these occasions was always the 
same. As soon as any article was missed, she 
would tell Charybdis that, being inanimate, the 
thing could not have walked off by itself; conse- 
quently she, Charybdis, must have taken it. “ Mis- 
laid,” was the euphemism employed. Sometimes 
this course was at once successful; at other times 
weeks would pass by, while Charybdis, who was 
always taken lame while under suspicion, limped 
about the house, her face black with gloom, and 
looking like a brooding storm. Suddenly, the in- 
ward struggle coming to end, she would decide to 
restore the treasure, and running up stairs with 
a light step and total absence of lameness, would 
produce it from some thrice-searched corner, with 
a giggle of triumph, and be happy and light-heart- 
ed as a forgiven child for days afterward. Occa- 
sionally the article would never return. In such 
cases the gloom would gradually lighten, but the 
joy was wanting. 

We had been months at Box Hill—summer had 
given place to autumn, and autumn carried us al- 
most to the Christmas tide—when one cool even- 
ing, at hair-brushing time, Charybdis came into 
our bedroom carrying the huge back-log with 
which it was her nightly duty to replenish the 
fire, H—— was at the toilette-table, and I, from 
the chimney-corner, was lazily studying the curi- 
ous markings and grainings on the pine walls and 
ceiling—a study which afforded me never-failing 
delight. Here was a d nm, there a girl’s face, 
as if the tree from which the plank came had 
photographed by some mysterious process the 
events and people which had passed within its 
ken during centuries of growth. I was weaving a 
Christmas story from the odd marks, thwarted 
vexatiously, from the fact that the dragon would 
look as if he was devouring the girl instead of 
being himself destroyed by the youthful hero in 
the corner, whose existence two eyes, a nose, and 
part of a beard seemed to shadow forth. Sud- 
denly into the midst of fire-light and fancy came 
Charybdis, with her clattering log, and disturbed 
the progress of the tale. 

All the time that she knelt, arranging her wood, 
she crooned to herself a nursery song: 

* Coo, says a little bird, 
Coo, says he; 
y And yon wee m6 
We'd ‘all live together 
In the old pine-tree. 
Coo, says he.’ 
That was little missy’s song,” she said, looking up. 
“T most always put her to sleep with that.” 

“Had you children of your own, Charybdis ?” 

“Oh yes, missis ; heaps.” 

“ And what was your husband’s name ?” 

“Well, missis, Ais name was Cato. You see, 
missis, I was born ’way down in E—— County, 
and I growed up with Mars Arthur and Mars Pres 
and a lot more of those big mens, My ole miss 
(she was Mars Butler’s wife) was mighty rich. 
She had a heap of nice things, and she was mighty 
pertikeler about them pertikeler things. She 
taught us to courtesy when we was spoke to by 
the white folks, and not to stick out-our tongues, 





nor put our fingers in our ears, nor stand on one 





leg. My ole miss tole me befo’ she died that I'd 
never have so happy a home agen, and sure nuff 
I never did. You’s mighty kind to me here, but 
no one was ever so good to me as my ole miss. 

“ My father’s mother was a white woman. She 
couldn’t have been no lady! My grandfather 
was a black man. My mother was part Indian 
and part colored. She was a hard mother: she 
used to beat us good; she said she wasn’t gwine 
to leave it to other people to do. Ef she caught 
us showin’ bad manners befo’ the white folk, she’d 
jess take two of us and knock our heads together 
till we was dead.” 

Dead, \ should explain, is African for insensible. 

“My people wa’n’t no black people. My ole 
miss she couldn’t abide black people. Them 
Ethiopiums with yellow eyes, they is the color of 
Satan, and their hearts is as black as their faces. 

“My father was coachman. He used to drive 
the Simpkinses and the Pickenses and the Cal- 
houns about the State when they come to visit 
my marster. He was a kind father, and would 
let us sit up of nights after he come back from 
one of them long ’scursions, and he'd tell us what 
a heap the white folks thought of him, and how 
it "peared like they loved him, they was so kind; 
and then he’d tell how this one give him a gold 
piece, and that one a bottle of whiskey, and "bout 
the no-account po’ white folks that he saw, and 
say how powerful glad we mus’ be that we wa’n’t 
born po’ white folks, Sometimes he’d give us a 
sip of the whiskey, but mos’ly he drank it up 
befo’ he come home. He was very strict with 
mother and the chil’en, and said he didn’t want 
us to be fond of whiskey. You see, we was all 
gurl chil’en, and whiskey ain’t good for little 
gurls, When my ole miss died, I was put to work 
in the field, and learned to plow, hoe, split rails, 
and gather in the crop. I was a big strong gurl, 
and could do as much work as a man. 

“When my young miss got married, she took 
me for her maid. That put me in the notion of 
getting married too, and so I done got married to 
Cato Jones. But while I was off with Miss Caro- 
line at the Springs they sent him away to another 
worl’.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried H——, horror- 
stricken. 

“ Jess that, missis ; they done sold him to go to 
New Orleans, ’way off to another worl’. Then I 
got married agen, but I’ve done forgot the name 
of that one; he was powerful of no account, and 
I jess ran him off with a club. 

“T didn’t marry agen for a right smart time, I 
*peared to have such bad luck with husbands. I 
got mars to hire me to another gentleman, and I 
cooked and washed for eight persons, I kep’ my 
kitchen so clean that they said any one might eat 
off the flo’. I worked right along there till ’man- 
cipation. But after ’mancipation, ’peared as ef I 
mus’ go off somewhere away from my ole home, 
and so I come down here with all the chil’en. 
You see, I wanted to feel free, and ’peared like I 
couldn’t feel free where old mars was, 

“Jess after I got here I met up with Doctor 
Prince General Jordan, an’ we married. He was 
good tome. He thought such a heap of me that 
he never let me work, and I sat still so much that 
I grew right fat. But that happy life of ours didn’t 
last mo’ than six months.” 

“ Why not ?” asked I. 

“There was an ole Ethiopium woman, you see, 
who had wanted him to marry her; but Doctor 
Prince General Jordan didn’t care for her so 
much as nothin’. And that bad old black wom- 
an gave him a cake with something in it, and he 
died.” 

“ Poisoned !” 

“Pizened? Yes, sure enough, pizened.” 

I learned afterward that the negroes rarely will 
allow that any one dies in a natural.way. Poison, 
witchcraft, and the evil-eye finish most of them. 

“T never have took off mourning for Jordan,” 
was her next remark. We glared. There she 
sat at that moment in a blue dress, red turban, 
yellow apron, and garnet ear-rings! The incon- 
gruity seemed to strike her, for she added, hastily, 
“ But I wear what people gives me.” 

“Then you never married again, Charybdis »” 

“Oh yes, miss; my chil’en got me to marry 
Cupid Home.” 

“What! Not Cupid, that bad fellow that tried 
to kill a policeman last week ?” 

“Yes, miss, that’s the nigger. You see, the 
chil’en made a great ’miration over him, and tole 
me how he’d do for me and not let me work, and 
then he had such a lovin’ name / 

“Brother Peppers, the Methodis’ minister, he 
married us. I wore a purple calico dress—jess an 
old one I had. I’ve always been powerful glad 
that I never bought nothin’ new for that weddin’. 

“ After we was married we had some ham (I 
bought the ham) and some taters and coffee, and 
every one ‘lowed it was a good nuff weddin’ for 
a widow to give. 

“We lived in that house near the dépét, but I 
didn’t stay with him long. Why, miss? Three 
days after we was married he got after me with 
that ham bone, and he liked to ’a killed me. I 
jumped out of the window at last, and run off to 
a neighbor’s, and nex’ morning I went to town, 
and didn’t come back for three months. 

“When I got back, Brother Peppers an’ the 
elders of the church come to me and ‘lowed I 
mus’ go back and live with Cupid. They tole me 
the Bible said I was to go back, but I tole ’em 
that the Bible didn’t say I was to leff myself be 
killed, and if it did, I wa’n’t gwine to; I had 
done leff him, and I was gwine to stay leff.” 

With this, Charybdis got up from the hearth 
and moved toward the door. 

“ But,” said H , “I thought some one said 
your husband was that old Charley who came 
last week after the mules. When did you marry 
him, Charybdis ?” 

Charybdis was in act of vanishing, but she ree 
opened the door to say, with a chuckle, 

“Oh, I jess got him accidental like. 
night, miss.” 





Good. 





Wall-Pocket.—Knot-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tus wall-pocket, which is designed to be hung at the head of the 
bed, is made of maroon satin, and is trimmed with knotting worked 
with coarse écru thread. For each strip of insertion bordering 
the puffs on the front of the pocket (see detail, Fig. 2) fasten 
eight knotting threads, each two yards long and laid double on a 
double foundation thread (this has been fully described for the 
fringe, Fig. 7, page 36, Harper's Bazar, No. 8, Vol. IX.).- With 
these sixteen ends work as follows: lst round.—Pass the eighth 
end over the first seven ends, and using it 
for a foundation, work from right to left 
with the seventh to first ends always two 
button-hole stitch leops in succession, and 
then in a similar manner from left to right 
work with the tenth to sixteenth ends two 
button-hole stitch loops on the ninth end. 
The knotting ends are always designated 
according to their order in the respective” 
rounds, 2d and 3d rounds.—Like the pre- 
ceding round. Next follow two inserted 
rounds, in the first of which work with the 
middle four of the sixteen knotting ends 
1 dk. (double knot). The thread 
intervals should always be meas- 
ured by the illustration. In the 
second inserted round work al- 
ways 1 dk. with four of the middle 
eight knotting ends. 4th round.— 
With the first end work on the 
second end, which serves for a 
foundation, + two tatting stitches 
(for each tatting stitch work one 
button - hole stitch loop 
downward on the founda- 
tion, and one such loop up- 
ward), three times alter- 
nately 1 p.(picot), 1 tatting 
st, (stitch); in order to 
form a p. work the next 
tatting st. after a thread 
interval of half an inch 
and then push it close to 
the preceding st.; 1 tat 
ting st., and repeat 
once from +, work- 
ing with the sixteenth 
on the fifteenth end, 
and then work 1 dk. 
with every four of the 
middle twelve ends. 
Next work two insert- 
ed rounds as before, 
but in reversed order. 
Sth to 7th rounds.— 
Like the lst to 3d 
rounds, but work in the opposite direction, observing the illustra- 
tion. 8th round.—With the first end on the second and third 
ends, using them for a foundation, and with the sixteenth end on. | 
the fifteenth and fourteenth ends work 14 tatting st. each; with 
the fourth end on the fifth and sixth ends and with the thirteenth 
on the twelfth and eleventh ends work 9 tatting st. each; with 
the seventh end on the eighth end and with the tenth end on the 
ninth end work two button-hole stitch loops each, and then with 
these middle four ends work 2 dk., twice alternately 1 double p., 
































Fig. 1.—Gros Grarn anp Tore pe Sore 
Svrr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and fenatigtion see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 34-44. 
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Fig. 1.—Watt-Pocxet.—Knort-W ork. 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 452.] 
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Fig. 2.—Insertion FoR Waxt-Pocket, Fic. 1.—Kwnot-Wonrk. 


2 dk.; to form the double p. work the next dk. after a thread in- 
terval of half an inch and push it close to the pteceding knot; 
with the seventh end on the eighth end and with the tenth on the 
ninth work two button-hole stitehjloops each. Repeat always the 
lst to 8th rounds until the insertion is of the length required. 
When the knotting threads have been used up, new threads should 
be joined on by means of a weaver’s knot. For the border on the 
outer edge and at the top of the pocket (see Fig. 3, page 452) work 
crosswise, as follows: On a double foundation thread fasten five 
knotting threads, 
each two yards 
long, and laid dou- 
ble, and in the Ist 
round work with 
the first four ends 
(beginning at the 
left side) 1 dk., 1 
double p., 2 dk.; 
with the. fifth and 
tenth ends work 1 
dk. on the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, 
and ninth ends; 
with the ninth on 
the. eighth end 
work 20 tatting st., 
but between the 
17th and 18th, of 
these work 1 p. an 
eighth of an inch 
long, to which the 
scallop in the fol- 
lowing round is 
fastened; with the 
fifth and tenth ends 
on the sixth and 
seventh ends work 
2dk. 2d round.— 
With the first end 
on the second work 
>, 6 tatting st.; with 
the eighth on the 
seventh end work 
5 tatting st. sepa- 
rated each by 1 p.; 
with the third and 
sixth ends on the 
fourth and . fifth 
ends work 2 dk, 
after a thread in- 
terval as shown 
by the illustration. 
3d round. — With 
the first and fourth 
ends on the second 
and third ends work 
2 dk., 3 dk. sepa- 
rated each by 1 
double p., and 1 
dk., with the fifth 
and eighth ends on 
the sixth and sev- 
enth ends work 2 
dk.; with the fifth 
and eighth ends on 
the sixth, seventh, 
ninth, and tenth 
ends work 2 dk., 
with the tenth on 
the ninth end work 
20 tatting st., but ~ 











p. of the preceding scallop, draw the knotting thread through the 
p. by means of a crochet needle, and then continue the row of 
knots ; besides this, however, between the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth tatting st. work 1 p. an eighth of an inch long, and then with 
the fifth and eighth ends on the sixth and seventh ends work 2 dk. 
Repeat always the 2d and 8d rounds. To make the wall-pocket 
cut of thick card-board for the back one piece sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths high and ten inches and seven-eighths wide, which 
is pointed at the top and bottom, so that the straight sides are five 
inches and a quarter high, and cut a similar piece of satin and 
carriage leather (the latter for 
the wrong side). Cover the 
back on the inside with the 
satin interlined with wadding, 
sewing it through in diamonds 
with small silk buttons as 
shown by the illustration. 
For the front of the pocket 
cut of net and satin for the 
lining one piece ten inches 
high and twelve inches wide, 
which is cut pointed on the 
under edge to suit the shape 
of the back. Trim the front 
with puffs of satin, and be- 
tween these set on the knotted 
insertions, Bind the top of 
the front an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, set on the knotted 
border, and join the front with 
the back. Bind the pocket 
all around on the outer edge, 
and trim it with the border. 
A ring covered with crochet 
stitches of maroon silk serves 
for hanging up the pocket. 
This ring is finished with silk 
cords of the same color laid in 
loops and knots as shown by 
the illustration, and trimmed 
with two small tas- 
sels, Finally, paste 
the carriage leather 
on the wrong side of 
the pocket. 




































BIRDS’ TEETH. 


AS every one 
knows, no liv- 
ing bird has teeth; 
although the horny 
edges of the bill may 
sometimes be toothed 
or cut into tooth-like 
projections. But recently the fossil remains of birds have been 
met with in England, and also in America, in which regular bony 
processes analogous to teeth were developed along the edges of 
the jaws. 

Perhaps the most marked and singular specimen of this kind 
is one obtained from a deposit of recent age known to geologists 
as the London clay, and described by Professor Owen under the 
name of Odontopteryx. The fossil consists of a large portion of 
the skull; and while the -bird-characters of the remains are per- 


Fig. 2.—Gros Gratin anp Tore DE Sore 
Svrr.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and a see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 34-44. 














Fig. 1.—Sicinienne Mantitita.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 45. 


after the third of 
these fasten to the 


Fig. 2.—Stomense Manriti.a.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 45. 
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fectly apparent, so far as their form and structure are concerned, 
they yet present a wholly unusual and remarkable character, un- 
known in any living bird, in the presence of a series of tooth-like 
ees developed on the borders of both upper and lower jaws. 
he processes, under microscopic investigation, however, have not 
yielded evidence of their claim to be regarded as true teeth, which 
in their structure are essentially different from bones. They are 
rather to be viewed as mere 
tooth-like projections of the 
jaws, and in the living bird 
were most probably covered, 
as with sheaths, by horny in- 
vestments derived from the 
natural covering of the beak. 
It becomes an interesting 
study to compare such a frag- 
ment as that briefly described 
with existing birds, for the 
purpose of ascertaining its 
nearest affinities and rela- 
tionships. Thus, although, as 
already remarked, no living 
bird can vie with this an- 
cient neighbor in the actual 
possession of a tooth-like 
armament, we may find 
somewhat analogous struc- 
tures to be represented in 
some existing members of 
the class. Thus, the near- 
est ally of the dodo, 
the tooth -billed pig- 
eon or Didunculus, 
possesses three point- 
ed processes of horny 
nature in the sheath 
of the lower jaw, 
while the extremity 
of the upper bill is 
hooked. The falcons 
and other birds 
of prey have a 
“tooth,” as the 
horny process is 
termed, on each 
side of the up- 
per bill; and the 
shrikes and their 
neighbors exhib- 
ita like arrange- 



































Fig. 1.—Srrirep Oxrorp Gincnam Serr. 


ment of the We 
horny margin of Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
the beak.  Per- For pattern and description see Supplement, 


o. L, Figs. 1-13 








Sartor Suit ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 18-24. 
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Fig. 1.—Serce Dress anp CarrtaGe-LEATHER Dresstnc Carr 


Back.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 452.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46 and 47. 


































Fig. 2.—Srrirep Oxrorp GincHam Svit 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-13. 
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Fig. 2—Batutne Scit ror Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 


Suir: * 


| 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Bivr Frannet Barnine 


haps, also, nearer analogies to the case of the fossil from the London 
clay may be found in the curious armature of the bill of our familiar 
ducks, geese, and their allies, in which the edges of the beak are 
notched or divided, so as to form a series of transverse horny ridges ; 
while in the goosanders and mergansers these ridges are larger, sharp- 
er, and altogether more tooth-like than in the ducks. 
these ridges is undoubtedly that of sifting or straining off the mud in 
which these birds find their food, but in the goosanders their obvious 
use is that of retaining a firm hold of the fishes which form the great 


The function of 


bulk of their food. In none of these 
birds, however, have the horny processes 
any intimate connection with the jaw- 
bones, and thus in respect of the horny 
supports which the “ teeth” of the Odon- 
topteryx possessed, the latter remains 
unique and solitary amidst its modern 
allies. Am American bird-fossil (Jchthy- 
ornis) from the cretaceous or chalk sys- 
tem may be said to exhibit a still more 
advanced type of tooth structure than Pro- 
fessor Owen’s specimen, this New World 
bird having apparently pos- 
sessed numerous teeth, which 
resemble true teeth in that they 
are “implanted in distinct sock 
ets.” Such birds in all proba- 
bility were web-footed or swim- 
ming birds, and in the exercise 
of their natatory life were doubt- 
less assisted in the capture of 
their slippery prey by the pe- 
culiar armature of their bills. 





Crochet Border for 
Wrappings, etc. 
Tus border may be 

worked with worsted, 

silk, or thread, according 
to the purpose for which 
itisdesigned. 1stround 

—Always alter- 

nately °3 ch 

(chain stitch), 4 

p. (picot, consist- 

ing of 5 ch. and 

one single cro- 
chet on the first 
of these). 2d 
round.— On the 
opposite side of 
the first round, 
which forms 2 


Base doa dr ard 


Fig. 4.—Rep Fiaxnet Batuine 
Sclt 


For description see Supplement. 
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straight line, work, going back, * 4 sc. (single 
crochet) on the stitch in the preceding round on 
which the 4 se. of the next p. were worked, 1 p., 
three times alternately 1 sc. on the next stitch, 
1 p., and then repeat from *. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. A. L.—The Princesse Dress pattern illustrated in 
Pazar No. 50, Vol. VIIL., is the most stylish model for 
little girls’ piqué dresses. This dress buttons down 
the entire front, has a Marguerite back, with kilt-pleat- 
ed skirt behind and sash tied low down. This is now 
seen on the most fashionably dressed children. In the 
same package of patterns (marked Girls’ Wardrobe, 
and the whole sold for 25 cents) is a pattern of a basque 
buttoned behind, if you prefer it. 

An O_p Sunsonisxe.—Y our cambric samples did not 
reach us. 

P. D.—Get some plain brown silk of the same shade 
(or else cashmere) for sleeves and lower skirt, and have 
a Boiteuse polonaise made of silk like your sample. 
The alpaca will not match any thing except alpaca of 
a darker shade. A corset basque and long round over- 
skirt will be suitable models for such a dress. 

Gwenpo.en Har_era.—Read New York Fashions 
of the present number of the Bazar for hints about 
basques and over-skirts. It is best probably for you 
to have a plain basque—resembling a riding-habit— 
and simply piped. Then have a deep round over-skirt 
trimmed with fringe. Use the rest of your twenty 
yards of black silk for trimming the lower skirt hand- 
somely with—first a cluster pleating, then box-pleat- 
ing, then a drooping soft puff. It is in good taste for 
you to write your name on your visiting-cards, if you 
prefer to do so, instead of having it engraved. 

Mes. L. T. C.—Trim your linen suit with knife 
pleatings of the linen, or with bias bands piped with 
the same. It is not as fashionable when trimmed 
with black, white, blue, or any color, as when self- 
trimming is used. A polonaise is quite as suitable as 
a basque and over-skirt.—If you desire the lady’s ac- 
quaintance, it is quite proper for you to call on her. 

Neu R.—Long bustles are worn, They do not 
project just below the waist, but hold out the lower 
part of the skirt. Wave your hair loosely in front, 
and tie the back in a Catogan braided loop. 

F. R. C.—If your little girl has many princesse dreas- 
es, her wrap should be the double-breasted sacque. 
The princesse wrap is merely a princesse dress made 
of heavy materials, and the waist lined with flannel. 
If for summer wear, it is made of piqué, and serves 
both as a house dress and a street wrap, or street dress 
if you like. 

Mamiz.—A bridal veil is not worn unless the bridal 
dress is white. Use white flowers in the hair and at 
the throat with your gray silk dress. 

M. A. B.—Get cream-colored or else ashes-of-roses 
Mexicaine (square open-meshed grenadine) to make 
an over dress above your ashes-of-roses silk. 

L. F. B.—Use self-pleatings on the lower skirt of 
your silk dress, and put fringe on the upper skirt and 
mantle. The mantle may be either of silk or of cash- 
mere. 

Port Laor.—Conaalt the advertising columns, 

Jennin.—Use small thick pearl buttons on your lit- 
tle girl's linen dress. 

Mas. J. P, L.—Make your brocaded silk a Boiteuse 
polonaise, with plain sleeves, plain pleating, and plain 
lower skirt. If you want to wear your piqué morning 
dress any where outside of your own room, have it 
made with a sacque and long over-skirt, trimmed with 
ruffies of white Hamburg embroidered muslin. The 
Continental basque pattern will suit for that. For 
your mixed goods have a corset basque and long round 
over-skirt, trimmed with a bias band of silk and rib- 
bon bows made with long loops. 

A Sunsonirr.—Black grenadine dresses, when styl- 
ishly made, have high linings in the neck, and the 
sleeves are lined throughout. 

Paviwe.—For your traveling dress to be married 
in, get a polonaise of gray or brown striped summer 
wool, with a lower skirt of gray, brown, or black silk. 


You will do well to have a black grenadine dress and | 


a summer silk in your trousseau. For morning and 
house dresses, get gingham, cambric, or linen lawn. 
A white chip bonnet trimmed with cream-color will 
suit with all your dresses, Wear your hair loosely 
waved in front, with a high French twist and puffs on 
top. 

Mra, W. G. M.—Any of the large furnishing houses 
quoted in the New York Fashions of the Bazar will 
send you the garments you want. We do not give ad- 
dresses in this column. 

Loumse.—T ne Continental Basque Suit pattern is ap- 
propriate for you. It is illustrated in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. TX. ; price 25 cents for the whole suit pattern. 

Miss Hawes.—Early in the spring the Bazar pub- 
lished two cut paper patterns suitable for wash dress- 
es, viz., the Continental Basque Suit and the Cambric 
Polonaise, in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. They have been 
tested and liked by hundreds of our readers. 

A Recent Sunsoriser.—We do not furnish addresses 
in this column. 

Grerrupe.—Your blue and white silk will not be too 
bright if worn over a navy blue silk skirt, and the 
over-skirt and basque trimmed with bands of navy 
blue silk. Your white lace shawl will look well in the 
evenings and for dressy visiting toilettes. 

Fianokte.—In English weddings the bridegroom and 
his best man enter the church from the vestry and 
await the bride at the altar. The bride is conducted 
to the altar by her father (or by the relative who gives 
her away), and is preceded up the aisle by her bride- 
maids, who walk in pairs. There should be as many 
ushers as there are bride-maids. The ushers go early 
to church to show the invited guests to seats. They 
also walk up the aisle in pairs, leading the p 





SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 
Dutt, heavy headache, obstruction of the nasal 
passages, discharge falling into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, acrid, thick and tenacious 
mucous, purulent, muco-purulent, bloody, putrid, 
offensive, ete. In others a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, ringing in ears, deafness, 
hawking and coughing to clear the throat, ulcer- 
ations, scabs from ulcers, voice altered, nasal 
twang, offensive breath, impaired smell and taste, 
dizziness, mental depression, tickling cough, ete. 
Only a few of the above symptoms are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. 
When applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
and accompanied with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery as constitutional treatment, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy produces perfect cures 
of the worst cases of Catarrh and Ozena of many 
years’ standing. This thorough course of medi- 
cation constitutes the only scientific, rational, 
safe, and successful manner of treating this 
odious disease that has ever been offered to the 
afflicted.—[ Com. ] 





Dearress Retrevep.—No Medicine. Book free. 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind.—{Com.} 

















Copyine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W Fheal euthures may be transferred 
from the Sup) jlement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is aeentty useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bagg een hee Lungs, Throat 

Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Stren; th, Fle Flesh, and Oecd on and = diseases arising 
from » em of the rom: — x and radically 

cured by WINCHESTER’S HY 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WIN ESTER /* ‘CO., Chemists. 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


NERVOUSNESS. 


Physicians do not understand it. Mrs. L. M. Jones has 
been a great sufferer ; was cured by Dr. Ricord, of Paris, 
and wishes every sufferer to know the remedy. Send 
ten cents for circular. P. O. Box 4550, New York City. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hratra, Comrort, and Sryvie 
is acknowledged tne Besr Agrio.e 

of the kind ever mad: 

For sale = leading o and 
retailers. ware of ions and 
infringements. 

Manvracturep So.ety By 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimi sien, Circular, with fall ‘ormation, 
sent free. Mits M. J. Hunrinepon, P.O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


THE BEST YET for AGENTS’ SALES is 


OUR BEHAVIOR secsete acc 


A A A A EL TA LS LT 
best American Society, by Mrs. E. B. Duties. will sell 
at sight in every house. Is indispensable to all who de- 
sire to ahead in the world. Written with great abil- 
ity. inted and bound splendidly. Price low. Only 
book on this subj Ho _ y at paus, and will sell better 
than any other irculars and terms 
sent on mediate a) oleae to publishers. 

_ 4. M. STODDART & CO., 723 Chestnut Bt, Phila. 




















SHOPPING 


Of every description for - rm executed by 
Mrs. LETITIA C. BAK BAK cat wh New 
York, Send stamp for cirealan wi 


The “Gem” Rotary Plaitng Machine 


Perfect work; 1000 yards aday. Is nota ee a a 
machine, Price $50. “Send for circular and sam 
Cc. G. STEVENS & CO., 114 East 14th St. sNY. 












HORSMAN'S 


LE CROQUET, fis 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


L. HORSMAN, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 

















and after the ceremony they conduct the bride-maids 
out of church. Sometimes this order is changed by 
having the groom enter in the bridal procession. He 
then walks with the bride’s mother immediately be- 
hind the bride-maids, whiledast of all comes the bride 
with her father. 

Haven.—The common drilling is used for tournures. 

Mas. H. C.—Get plain gray cash for a pol 
over your striped goods, and trim with bands of black 
silk. Use wide wool braid up the front and around 
the sleeves of the brown princesse dress. Get brown 
silk buttons.—We can not inform you how long a time 
elapses before letters are answered in thie column. In 
that we must consult our opportunities and time. 

Constant Sussorrer.—You should arrange your 
daughter's front hair in loose waves, and after braid- 
ing the back, tie it in a Catogan loop. Her Havana 
dress will look well made with a polonaise buttoned 
behind. This polonaise is especially appropriate for 
misses of her age, and for very young ladies. If you 
prefer to lace it down the back, you will find it more 
dressy than buttoning it. 








ve Dy es Color any thing. 


gi fall 
aie tb will Sonal sent ian any ny ong by areming the pro- the 
prietors, Watts, Riowaxpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


$20 Rotary Kaie-Plaiting Machine 


Olmsted’s Patent. Will rh ont ress 1000 yards 
Circulars free. L. H. ©) , 81 Neen St Ns 


A Maperion to the yen ge MACHINES, 
; a = to th a = less —- half the 
price. reular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
"BENTLEY B BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


eR. 7.1 FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 
43 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 














BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


CREME BLANCHE, 
or the ba c Beautifier, for the a 
im rilliant transparency, t- 
fully fooling, and an indispensable fe article 
for the toilet table; warranted to be abso- 
lutely harmless. $1 00 per Box. 

F. Coupzay’s celebrated "AURORA, to 
bleach hair of any color to a fine gotten 
blonde without injury to the hair. 
for 8-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce wie 
$250. J. B. Fontann’s "wonderful prepara- 
tion, “‘DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
m) ee from the face $2 00 per bottle- 

e assortment of all m uti. 
ying COSMETIQUES on hand. 





The largest assortment 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
ualed in this country or Europe, pos- 
itive re retailed at wholesale apne Batis. 


e variety, very 

stylish and improving the looks of all indies 

tly, $2 per inch on real ery hair i, 
or $1 per inch on ag me ir lace. 
latest invention an ose rovement on 
INVISIBLE is the a MAR UERITA WAVE 
which — COIFFURE for front and 
can be adjusted without a single hairpin 
will not rip or tear, from $3 upward. HAIR 
SWITCH of 


and CURLS, warranted to be naturally curly, 
14thSt.| at exceedingly low prices. NETS for the 
front hair, 25c. and 50c. each. COMBINGS 
made up in the most approved manner, 
Macy's. HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
Onl GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
y Our quality is unprecedented. The best 
Depot. | proof in the world, highest premium award- 
—— | ed by the American Institute. 
NEW Send for our New Ulustrated Price-List. 
YORK. Goods sent to all parts of the ae 
when prepaid, free of all charge; or, C.O, D 
with privilege of examination. 











Celebrated for “ors and variety of work, ease and nh ye 
pons of beep} Contain all the latest improvements 
than all other machines combined. Frise ofelther style le 
‘ia. 2. 96.00 including four heaters, tongs and box, sent with 
full working directions, on receipt of price to ony address by 
AMERI MAOHINE ©, Sole Manu: 
480 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


at cUusTOnm eres made to meas- 
The very best, 6 for $9 00. KEEP’S PAT- 
ENT. PARTLY. MADE DRESS SHIRTS. The very 
best, 6 for $700. On receipt of price either of the 
above, with an “ t set of gold-plated collar and 
sleeve buttons, will be delivered free in any place 
reached by direct a esa, except California and the 
Territories. Keep’s hirts are only made in one qual- 
, the very best. We mean just what we say, and to 
ve every one an opportunity of B ony ring for them- 
selves without cost, we mail sam full direc- 
tions for self-measurement free to any address. We 
by permledion to the uber of ths a os 
y on to the pu rs of this r. 
KEEP MANUFA URIN' ach. 
ee and 167 ie? Meroer erect, ‘ew York. 


Branch Stores—921 Arc Philadelphia; 112 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 











it of fitt 
F, on recapt ot dity tO. enee Rooms, 815 eee 3 
Factory, 61 IVAN’ St., New York. P.O. 


Great Thera apeutical Discovery. 





Dr. von MOSCHZI the well-known 
sreciric een es a Remead that is a 8 
SP. C for NOIS HEAD, DIs- 


ES from the TAR. ind a certain cure for 
pertal DEA EAFNESS. Send for Circular containing 
etters of endorsement from some of the very best 
cians in the ur Address 
of LABO! ICA, N. 4 
fis CATARRH SPECIFIC, which consists of bo! 
and constitutional remedies, will cure the unten 
case of oT CATARRE, as will be seendrom what is said 
about it by men whose testimony must be parry 
It is also endorsed b on festinent area se as MAGGIE 
MITCHELL, WM. LORENCE, EDWIN ADAMS, 
and others. The Soctee is also pdm! by Ex-Gov. 
— owes and ss of like standing, as will 
The Remedies can be ordered 
tne labore boratory direct, or through any 


ISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver 
FFs Bristol, or i Ttated, or 9 Snowflake, 
ble, Repp, or 6 Glaas, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, ‘ty return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 fag Be Tilustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C. Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
ito get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouththoroughly akan morn- 
‘ing with that peerless dentif 


FRAGRANT SOZ000N", 


and your breath will become sweet and your ae 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


FRENCH, Stamp ng Paper Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered Boars, erforating Machines and ac- 
cessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 192 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


DICH’S TAstELess MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Druggists,. 














































ATTING MACHINES, 


Makes any size of Box, Knife, 
mes or Cluster as 

m Needles & Case, 
AGEN TS WANTED. 

& KELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥. 


$250 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 

The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


Has gained wonderful a: Its use makes the skin 
healthy,soft, white,and smooth (ease wrinkles,andis 
the best of all Toilet Soaps. Sold by druggists | generally. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 








There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to bs without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligént pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 

Harper's Weekly deserves ite primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. ; 


There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


af <iiheer ero Sane Fer one ae, Fy sag 
Subscriber in the Un 


Ont hb, to ai 

Canada, on meal ahiieer of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauren's Magazine, Hauver’s Weexsy, and Harern’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, ha ayer ¥, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 

The Volumes of the Magazung commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneen & Broruens is prefer- 

ie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine tN Harper's WeeKLy anD 
Haxver’s Bazar. 
Hi "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
one’ 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VY ees For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
_— bos Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenputer, No. 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 
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AT Senal&t 


PRIOR TO TAKING THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 
INVENTORY ARE OFFERING 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


In Foreign and Domestic Dress 
Goods, Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Lace, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, &c., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, &e., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, &c., 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods, 


TO WHICH THEY INVITE THE SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION OF THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING 
CITIES, 


Broadway,4thAve,,Gth & 10th Sts, 


Le Materials at redu cote. Mrs. C., Clothier, 
LY Genesee Co., N. Samples sent for 10c. 


Arnold, Constable, & C60 


Will offer for the balance 

of the season to their Cus- 

tomers and Strangers visit- 
ing the city 


EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS 


in all their various depart- 
ments, prior to taking the 
semi-annual 


INVENTORY. 


N. B.—This Establishment will be 
closed from 3 P.M. SATURDAY, July 
1st, until ie Ronnie July 6. 


BROADWAY, Ci Corner 19th St. 
SASH RIBBONS 


IN DESIRABLE COLORS AND PATTERNS 

AT 50¢., 75€., 90c., and $1. 
FANS. 

CHOICEST NOVELTIES, BEST MAKES, IN THE 
GREATEST VARIET 

ALSO, JAPANESE FANS, FROM Yoe. upward. 
BREAKFAST CAPS. 
LATEST STYLES. AND SHAPES. UNTRIMMED, 


FROM 40¢c., AND TRIMMED, FRO: 1 50. 
SELECTION bey am ATTRAC ‘IVE. 


INFANTS’ FRENCH CAPS, FROM 75c. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 ) Broadway. 

















RETONNE WORK.,— Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 3-ct. stamp for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


> 


NOTICE. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS’ 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


BEFORE TAKING STOCK, we offer Extraordinary 
reductions in all our departments. Prices lower than 
they have been for fourteen years. 

BARGAINS in BLACK, COLORED, and FANCY 
SILKS, Dress Goods, Black and Colored Grenadines ; 
Underwear for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children ; Hats, 
Bonnets, and Notions; Gloves, Corsets ; Ladi es’, Chil- 
dren’s, and Misses’ Suits—in endless variety of designs 
and extremely low Prices. 


SEASIDE and TRAVELING NG SUITS, $7 ward. 

ELEGANTLY TRIMMED SUITS, ty ail the latest 
fabrics, only $12 50; sous from $18 00. 

LINEN SUITS from $2 50 up 

RICH SILK SUITS, $55, Ho, ; worth from $10 to 
$15 each more. 

Rich Combination Suits, exact copies of our best 
French styles, latest imported, $15, $22, $23; not 
the cost of the material. 


GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c. ; for- 
merly 50c. 
100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, only 
49c. formerly S5c. 
Striped, Plaid, he Broche Iron Grenadine, at 18c., 
20c., 2%c.; not the cost of importation. 





Fancy and Colored Silks. 
100 Pieces, in all the Latest 3 
Striped, Plaids, and Griselle, only T5c.; formerly 90c. 
150 enw sublime quality, 75c., 85c.; fully worth $1, 


' PLAIN SILKS 


85c., 95c.; formerly $1 00, $1 20. 
100 Pieces Extra Sublime Quality in all the new 
shades for street and evening wear, $1 00 to $2 50, fully 


83 per cent. reduction. 
BLACK SILKS. 


102 Pieces “* Bonnet” best, $1 85; formerly $2 75. 

50 Pieces Guinet Best Black Silk, $1 50 ; Tag | $2 25. 

800 Pieces of Gros Grain, at 80c., 90c., 98c., $1 00, $1 20, 
$1 25 and upward; about the cost a importation. 


7r 4 
LADIES’ U NDERW EAR 

at extraordinary on peer. 

100 Dozen Ladies’ 9-Tuck Skirts, 50c. 

500 Dozen Chemises, 65c. ; not the coet of material. 

1000 Dozen Ladies’ Underwear, 50c. on the dollar. A 
Bankrupt stock in all the grades. Ladies,send on 
your order, Sure to get a great bargain. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Black Cashmere, 55. ; formerly 85c. 
et Cashmere, @0c., 65c., T5c. ; 


11 
Silk Striped Novelties, 50c. ; fo: 
300 — 3-4 Cashmere D’Ecc 


Wool oI Bebeiges, from 25c. upward. 
Black Alpaca, 20c., 24c., 28c. 
Pure Mohair, only 40c., ‘soe., 64 60c. ; best. 


MILLINERY GOoDs 
To close out stock, 50c. on a dollar. 
Boys’ Sailor Hats, 22c., upward. 
Seaside Hats, richly trimmed, 69c. only. 
Real French Chip, very low. | 
Imitation Panama, %c., in all shapes. 
Gloves. Ladies, please notice our own make, 49c. 
TSc., and $1 00 per pair. The latter warranted all 
2 Buttons and all the new — 
Children’s Sailor Hats, 22c. upward 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 8, Tips, &c., at low prices, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 1 Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 
Table Damask, at extraordinary iow prices. 

American Calicoes, 5c. 4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, llic. 

2000 Dozen Kid Gloves, $1 00: every pair warranted. 














formerly 85c., $1, 


rmerly $1 00. 
, only 24c. ; formerly 





Orders solicited from all parts of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.O.D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R. & O. B, 


RODGERS & ORR BRO’S, 
se Avenue, 1! 19th and 20th Streets, 


ADIES A happy Fourth of July to 
9 you—‘ Centennial the first” — 
therefore we reduce our prices thus: 
HONITONS, from 8c. POINTS, 5c. PURLS 
Cheaper still by the three dozen. LENEN THREADS 
of the finest make, $1 00 rat dozen; BLACK SILK 
BRAIDS, finest oe — low. BOOKS of IN- 
STRUCTION, Sampl ice-List, 25c. Trade 
and Teachers ‘ppl Bae on aiiberal terms. 
Mme. Gurney & 711 Broadway, N. Y. P.O. Box 3527 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO, 

548 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up! stairs. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER, LaPorte,Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


9 SNOWFLAKE Cards, 5 tints,with name, 20c., _ 

















$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renna. *Co., 


RENCH STAMPING 1 PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
povuRgEAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapxp ro Fir any Fieurs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
ander the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, V. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, aud Long — . 


ing Gown 0.37 
HIG. D SUIT (for v4 from 2 to 5 years old) . 39 





GIRL'S WARDROBE, tl Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "tustened behind, Over- 
—_~ Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
—— (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... ule 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SEE sietec sice dee sca cab eee as.ee “« 30 


Slee 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years uld).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Englisii Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and bg at nop er Pantaloons 

oe 


for youth from 8 to 1 MN cecivckovn 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABE “(Poatiltion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. ale 
LADY’S GABRIEL WRAPPER........... “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 
Vol. VIII. 
— FUR-LINED CLOAK. with Long Walk- 
SS Oe choheccnndneds cebeed ides obesecve 3 


Skirt 

FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
TNE, & ncuce. 00% 6qchondackdasecncees =~ 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 

aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Rooms and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 

Lhd 


skirt and Walking skirt 
— with Shirred Tablie 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 mentee to 5 years old)............... “ 91 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
R cand Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 23 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt.................. “8 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking = 


and Walkin ching dines wheses chtanile aie 
OCKEY BAS CE i Double pean with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained 8 “ 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Salis icin 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. ‘ 
LONG CLOAK, Apron: with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt................-... “ 
DOUBLE -BREAS' CUIRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clin Basa Walking Skirt................... 
UE, Scarf faery with Reti- 








ing Rist ka cacteatndthaevdnedesbece ne. vox = 
RINCESSE DRESS 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for ms — 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 

MARGUERITE PPER 

“ rx. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, > pene Night-gown, olen Chemise, 
= — Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

‘ 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

i RRO Mn so. co accsdsbncee: soaish * 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

ekirt, and Walking Skirt............ 39 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

Pa Ge ae 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Dy ot — with 

oreoet P ockst, and W: alkin “ 18 


SU 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 


NE IEE x go: neine cnwdasacdnsstodes sous « 93 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
BUR TGS. cc cccndecsscecssceseacducede “ 24 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tan Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust M Dealers 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, , New York. 


J.J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 2Oth Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
a7" Orders by Mail Promptly . Attended to. 


CURED WITHOUT THE 
i KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
J.™. COMINS,™.D., 





rr 








845 Lexington Avenue, New 
essiemnemnanain Book sent free. 


QTEREOSCOPIC Views o Views of Centennial er $3 


r doz., postpaid. WILSON, H 
2 7 Pow Yo. 822 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mE g® Visiting - Cards, with name finely 
pr inted. sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agente Wanted. 9 samples sent for 
. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, To 
cts., postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elizir. Cheap; better than Pills. Dru eine 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire , Woodward, & Co., Peo: 


$5 to $20 ke. dy at Boe, Somes oe 

















NO LADY 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fyer known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
8 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST 


ORTON’S ANDES ane THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By Jars Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar Colle e, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member ome Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Il. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Cror Hay. 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





IIL. 

COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OE GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexanderthe Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Grougr W. Cox,M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 

loth, $200. Uniform with the Student's Series. 
IV. 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Angustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. By Cuartes Menivacr, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 


We 
HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Evrope and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. B 
W. Pembzoxe Fetaiver. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $8 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 
Vo. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgiam, 
Holland. 
Vou. II1.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 
Vou. IIL —Switzerland Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


VI. 

OR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wittiam Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Rev: 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VIL. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Georeer Extor, Author — 
“Middlemarch,” “Romola,” “Adam Bede,” 

In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. (Vol. Z. Neo 


¥) Vill. 

GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrong, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” “Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


IX. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnorr 
Tro.vorg, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “ The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “ Phineas Finn, ” “Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?" &c. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 

x. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Com parative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College ; C {orresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon," 
&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


XL 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
xi. 

EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Europe. 
By Cuares Rav. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
XIII. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Losp Lyrron. 8vo, 
Puper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth,75 cents. 

XIV. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
By J. R. Green, Author of “A Short History of the 
English People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gili tops, $2 00. 

XV. 

BAKER'S CARTER QUARTERMAN. Carter Quar- 
terman. A Novel. By WiiuiaM M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside,” “The New Timothy,” “ Mose Evans,” 
*A Good Year,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 75 
cents. 

XVI. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. 
Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XVIL 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8S. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “Eight Years in Congress,” 
“ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Marr 
oney,” 





ve Harrre & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





ea Harper’s Catatecur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no ‘previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Co.orrric For 
Tux Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 15, 1876. 








FACETIZ. 
Covore. Fooxican was a Florida planter, wealth 
and hospitable. Toward the poor he was always kind, 
and even the shiftiess he would not turn coldly away. 
A man who had often been the object of his bounty 
was named Jake Hartruff. Jake was a squatter in the 
woods, where he had a log-cabin and a small using, 
Upon this land he sometimes raised corn, and with his 
gun he captured game. Of the game he ate the flesh, 
and the skins he traded for whiskey. Long before the 
winter was over he was sure to be out of corn, in which 
emergency he would bring his bag to the colonel for a 
supply, which was generally furnished. Once upon a 
time Jake came with his bag very early in the season 

—in fact, winter had just set in. 
“Why, how’s this, Jake?” demanded Finnigan. 
“Seems to me you are rather early in your call for 


corn.” 
“Well, colonel, fact is, my crop failed this yer sea- 


son. 

“Failed! How is that? I thought this had been 
an uncommonly good season for corn.” 

“ Ya’as, I s’pose it has, colonel ; but y’ see I forgot 
to plant.” 
A NICE PROSPECT. 

Arey (a small boy). “Oh, so you're going to marry 
Jack? I wouldn't; not if i knowed it, rather.” 

Betnoturp One. “‘ Why not, dear 2?” 

Arey. “Why, he’s an awful bully. He twists me 
round by the neck and dusts my jacket, and he’ll do 
the same to you. You see!” 

eendieenion 
LAST NEWS FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD. 
Mreprem. “The spirit of the late Mr. Jones is pres- 
ent.” 

Jonxs’s Wrpow (with emotion). “I hope you are hap- 
py, Jones.” 

Jonrs (raps out). ‘‘ Far happier than I ever was on 
earth.” 

Jones's Wroow. “Oh Jones! then you must be in 
heaven.” 

Jones. ‘On the contrary.” 

——_——_——_——- 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Lorp anp Master (small-sized, but resolute). ““ You 
are wrong, madam ; quite wrong.” 

His Stave. “ But I say I am not wrong.” 

Lorp anp Master. ‘But I have proved you are 
wrong.” 

His Stave. “I beg your pardon, I am not wrong. 
I may be mistaken, but I am not wrong.” 


—_—»—— 
An old curmudgeon says that the ladies have a 
* Decoration-day” every Sunday. 
oo 
POPULAR HYMNOLOGY. 
Misrness (with a ritualistic turn). “‘ And how did you 
like the festival service, Martha ?” 
antua (from the country). “Lor, mum, it were 
beautiful. There was a lot o’ men and boys a-march- 
in’ round and round the church with flags, and a-singin’ 
‘Onward, Christy minstrels.’ ” 








curved surface.” 














“The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars, 
But my heart, my heart, 
My heart hath its love.” 


Avy unkNown Artist—The gentleman who took the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s portrait. 


a 
Proressor (to student, reciting). ‘‘ Define a cylinder.” 
Srupent. “A cylinder is a vacuum surrounded by a 








“What will you have?” asked a waiter of one of 
the Indiana editors, at the dinner in Philadelphia, as 
he handed him a bill of fare. 

And the Hoosier with the high forehead leaned back 
in his chair, wiped his forehead thoughtfully with a 
napkin, and ejaculated, sternly, ‘Gimme all !” 








HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 
(For the use of those who go to fancy dress balls.) 
Question. What does tradition say about the early 


Norman 4 ? 

Answer, That they wore costumes wonderfully adapt- 
ed for the concealment of an ungainly figure. 

. Who was Richard the First ? 

. Aman with a saucepan (minus a handle) upon 
his head, and a calico shirt (plus a cross) upon his back. 
This person, also, was much given to wearing stock- 
ings and gloves made of steel netting. 

¢ What is known about the Plantagenets ? 

. That they must have put down their battle-axes 
before they began to waltz. 

. Who was Joan of Arc? 

~A young lady partial to spengiee and back hair. 

@. What were the peculiarities of a page—time of 
the battles of the Roses ? 

To wear silk tights, a velvet doublet, a small dag- 
ger, and a feathered hat, and to take off his false mus- 
tache after supper. : 

Q. What does history know about Henry the Eighth ? 

A. That he was a portly.man of a certain age who 
did not shrink from exhibiting his legs. 

Q. Who was Elizabeth ? 

A. Ared-haired lady in a long-waisted dress trimmed 
with ris and decorated with a pantomime ruff. 

Q. Tell me all you know about William Shakspeare. 

A. He had a bald head, and wore black velvet tem- 
pered with shirt collar. 

. What do you believe about Charles the First ? 

. That his habitual melancholy must have been 
partly caused by the heaviness of his We 

} What were the characteristics of Charles the Sec- 
on 

A. To wear big boots and a corked mustache, and to 
tumble over his sword in the third figure of the Lancers. 

. What is known about Mary Queen of Scots, Mar- 

uerite of Anjou, Anne Boleyn, Charlotte Corday, 
atherine of Russia, and Marie Antoinette ? 

A. That they all used rouge and blane de perle. 

+ What was the apécialité of General Monk ? 

. His large development of boots. 

. Give the chief result of the first French Revolution. 

. The introduction of tricolor scarfs, leathers, and 
red woolen night-caps. 

Q. Who was Napoleon Bonaparte ? 

A. Aclean-shaved person, who wore boots up to his 
knees to conceal the thinness of his legs. 

Q. Give the names of French historica) personages 
generally recognized in England. 

A. Francis the First, Henry the Fourth, and a mys- 
terions individual (wearing from time to time costumes 
of various centuries) vaguely known as “ the Regent.” 

Has Germany ever produced a remarkable man ? 

. Yes, once. rederick the Great; celebrated for 
his boots. 

Q. From what classes of people are the armies of the 
Continent supposed to receive their most numerous 
recruits ? 

A, From bashful Black Brunswickers and apologetic 
Vivandiéres. 

Q. And lastly, what is known about all historical 
personages ? 

A. That they would have found their costumes ex- 
comme uncomfortable and inconvenient in a modern 

all-room. 














An Oxford Don, who has a knack of telling very good 
are pretty, and worn on the upper edge of the left ear, | stories, but unfortunately, like most other habitual re- 


if you walk much, you will be sure to meet him at least | oplar pole, and then drew the pole up after him, has f 
e. which makes one look arch and piquant, like a chicken | tailers of anecdotes, a habit of repeating them, was 


i once a week. He down ata a pace, and ap- been engaged to ride a switch-tailed horse-chestnut- 
t, 


u Tus ovomsy Doperr.—He is always in the street,and | The man who climbed a freshly peeled forty-foot | A down East editor says: “‘ The ladies’ spring hats 
pears to be going to on your left, but at the dis- | tree without stirrups. 


looking through a crack in the fence.” 





tance of two feet he suddenly ducks to 
the right. You put on your brakes and 
try to veer to the east, he veers to the 
east; you try the west, he tries the west ; 
you try the gutter side, he tries the gut- 
ter side ; you try the inside, he tries the 
inside; you. become excited and jump 
for an opening on his right, he flushes 
=P. and jumps in the same direction. 
There are but two ways to get by thie 
excited idiot. The one is to right-about 
face, and round the block ; the other 
is to b him around the waist and hold 
him till a policeman comes up and lets 


you go by. , 


Trape Toasts.—Turner, the painter, 
was at a Cinner where several artists, 
amateurs, and literary men were con- 
vebed. A poet, by way of being face- 
tious, proposed asa toast, “ The painters 
and ers of England.” The toast 
was drank ; aod Turner, after returning 
thanks for it, proposed, ‘‘ Success to the 
paper-stainers,” and called on the poet 
to a 
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A soft-brained man, who is slighted by 
the belles, very modestly asked a young 
lady if she would let him spend an even- 
ing at her house and hear her play the 
piano. 

“No,” she angrily replied, “I won't.” 

“Why,” replied he, “you needn't be 
so fussy. I meant some stormy night, 
when I can’t go any where else, and the 
piano would be subdued by the storm 
without.” ; 

His softness is not quite apparent. 


—___—_—————— 


“ What on airth is that ?” exclaimed a 
Yankee countryman on board a steam- 
boat coming down the East River, and 
potating, as he spoke, to the mouth of a 
ige sewer on the New York side. 

“That,” ape | said another pas- 
senger, “is one of those mammoth mon- 
ster guns we read about in the newspa- 


$ hes arn it doing there?” asked the 
m 


greenhorn. 
“Oh,” replied the other, “it's there for 
the harbor defense that we also read 


about in the newspapers.” Boy. “W 


Boy. “ Please ’m, is your name Smith ?”’ 
Lapy. “Yes, my lad.” 


Vell, then, ’m, I was sent to tell you that your husband got drawed into a saw-mill, and has been cut up into Cottage Furniture.” 


iin 
lili.’ 
—— 





AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


rather neatly snubbed the other day. Being half-sus- 
Pre of his failing, he often prefaces 
is stories with some such remark as 
“Yon may know this,” or “‘ Perhaps you 
have heard,” etc., and on the occasion in 
question he began as usual, “I dare say 
you may have heard this story before.” 
“*I don’t know,” replied his auditor, 
quietly, ‘I don’t recognize it yet.” 
¢>, pease 


A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS. 


In his Seraglio prison 
Abdul-Aziz sighed, too late, 

“The Softa is my downfall, 
The harder is my fate.” 


—_~.>—— 
“Is my 3 hat done ?” inquired a cold- 
looking lady at a Chicago millinery es- 
tablishment one pleasant day last week. 

“Yes, ma’am,” politely responded the 
shop-woman ; “‘it will be here in a mo- 
ment.” 

An assistant soon brought up the bon- 
net, and while the customer was duly in- 
specting it, the store proprietor ventured 
to inquire, “* How do you like it, ma’am 2?” 

“It's simply horrid,” was the reply. 

“* But it is just as you ordered it,” plead- 
ed the maker of the head-wear. 

“ Yes, something as I ordered,” was the 
sneering answer. 

“I’m real sorry ; but—” 

“Well, never mind,” broke in the buy- 
er, with set lips. “ What's the expense ?” 

“About seven dollars, I guess,” said 
the shop-woman, timidiy. 

The money was paid over, and the bon- 
net ordered up to the honse, whén the 
purchaser pranced out upon the street, 
and immediately exclaimed to an accom- 

anying lady friend, “Isn’t it perfectly 
lovely 4 

“Yes,” replied the friend, “it’s ravish- 
ing; but how conld you talk so to that 
woman ?” 

“Talk so!” exclaimed she of the new 
bonnet., “ Why, if I had let her know 
how much I liked the hat, that woman 
would certainly have charged me fifteen 
dollars ; but now, you see, I’ve got it for 
seven.” 

The other woman said that she had 
never thought of that, but would profit 
by her friend’s experience, and never like 
a thing again until after she bought it. 





